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WHITE LILIES. 
Lilies, sweet lilies, brilliantly white, 
Bliss to each bosom, sweet summer’s delight, 


Souls breathing perfume upon the still air, 
Lilies, sweet lilies, meek, graceful and fair. 


— 


Lilies, sweet lilies, clear, clustering gems, 
Chaste as the vestal, June’s rich diadems— 
The classic in form, in beauty, and birth, 
Charming the heavens and cheering the earth. 


Lilies, sweet lilies, fresh, fragrant, and white, 
Emblems of glory, the pure and the bright; 
Vainly glad Flora bedecks the parterre, 

We sigh, lovely lilies, if ye are not there. 


Lilies, sweet lilies, brilliantly white, 

Filling our senses with grateful delight, 
Crowning with lustre, slim sceptre-like stems, 

Lilies, sweet lilies, June’s rich diadems. 


AN INCREDIBLE STORY. 


“SHE IS NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPETII.”’ 
I, 

The fierce rays of an almost tropical sun at high noon 
slanted through the open windows of Magnolia Cottage, where 
Heinrich von Wetzlar stood by the bedside of his deceased 
wife. His little daughter Annette—a girl of five years— 
stood at his side; but, for all that, he was alone—alone, though 
a troop of men and angels had surrounded him; for what can 
disturb the desert solitude which Death flings about itself as 
a broad mantie, and about all who enter its presence? The 
very fullness of life on that summer noon, hints of which were 
borne through the windows with the stately sighings of the 
wind and the fragrance of Southern flowers, intensified and 
heightened, by contrast, che rigor and abysmal silence of that 
slumber upon which Von Wetzlar intently gazed. 

That terrible scourge of New Orleans—the yellow-fever— 
had visited the city with unusual severity. Magnolia Cot- 
tage was situated in one of the least crowded quarters of the 
city; yet this locality had not escaped the fate of the others. 
Von Wetzlar’s young wife had devoted herself day after day 
to visiting and nursing the sick in her neighborhood, until 
she herself was stricken down by the disease, of which she 
soon became a victim. Fate had in its quiver no arrow so 
poignant as this which suddenly pierced the heart of the fond 
husband. 

Heinrich von Wetzlar was a German, of Hebrew lineage 
on his father’s side. His father, Otto von Wetzlar, had 


resided in Louisiana for a short time, years ago, and had there 
married Heinrich’s mother, but immediately after this event, 
had returned to his home.in Vienna. While Heinrich was 
a mere boy his mother died; the frail Southern lady had pined 
in vain for her genial native air. Then Otto von Wetzlar 
married again. This second wife—step-mother to the moth- 
erless boy—proved a curse to Otto’s declining years. Partly 
to escape her tyranny, and partly moved by the remembrance 
of his mother’s glowing pictures of Southern life, young 
Heinrich fled from Vienna to Italy, where he devoted himself 
to art. Dreamer and poet he had always been. His tem- 
perament, inherited from his mother, induced to contempla- 
tion; his large, lustrous, hazel eyes betokened at once the pas- 
sionate eagerness of inquiry and a disposition toward mysti- 
cism. His keen analysis drove him from all the ordinary posi- 
tions quietly assumed by the mass of men as the great ques- 
tions affecting human life and destiny; but, as if finding no 
rest beyond these landmarks, his soul seemed to wander ever 
in that shadowy border-land where the real blends so readily 
with the ideal, and the visible receives the mantle of the in- 
visible. 

After a residence of some years in Italy, he was seized with 
an irresistible desire to visit his mother’s native land. He | 
came to New Orleans, and there, encouraged by the patron- — 
age of a few friends who had known his father, he easily con- 
trived to satisfy his material wants, which were few and 
simple. Here he met Louise Darvon. At this time he was’ 
over thirty, while she was only sixteen. She was a simple 
French maiden of Huguenot ancestry—a girl who could 
scarcely have attracted attention by her beauty; and her 
parents were plain people with moderate means. Her educa- 
tion had been of the simplest sort, and she had none of that 
distingue style which often in the world’s estimate supplics 
the want both of wealth and beauty. But Heinrich von 
Wetzlar judged not after the way of the world. He had 
lived for the most part a solitary life. He was now in the 
prime of manhood, but tke dreams of his youth still lingered 
with him, though his youthful enthusiasm had been tem- 
pered by a ripened judgment. 

Heinrich and Louise seemed to be spiritual counterparts; 
and there was a rare completeness, therefore, in their mar- 
riage. She was simple, earnest, and pure inheart. He was 
noble, and inspired in her a sense of grandeur. His won- 
derful subtlety of thought, his wealth of emotion, and the 
spirituality of his nature introduced her into a new world, 
where be was always her teacher. She could liken him to 
no one she had ever seen or heard of, until he told her of 
Mendelssohn, whose music they interpreted together, and 
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some of whose literary productions he read to her—then she 
thought he must be like Mendelssohn. Their chief delight 
was in music, which became to them a sort of universal lan- 
guage. His very conversation seemed to echo to grand old 
Ilebrew melodies, and as she listened it seemed as if the winds 
wafted fragrance and repose to her from distant Palestine. If 
her spirit soared to mect his, so that her love was almost 
adoration; it was also true that his grand sympathies found 
through her humble, womanly charity a way to their expres- 
sion in the trodden ways of life. 

This beautiful life they had lived together for six years, 
and now the end had come. Von Wetzlar was startled, be- 
wildered, stunned. It was as if the repose of heaven had 
been broken. The dearness of this woman and his need of 
her had never before been so sensibly felt. He stood upon 
the brink of an abyss which his thoughts—subtle and deep 
as they were—could not compass or fathom. His soul was 
moved to its depths. To such men the tragedy of such ia- 
finite loss is not simply solemn. It is a great Agitator. It 
is not strange, therefore, that to Von Wetzlar, in the pres- 
ence of this mighty sorrow, the great problem of human des- 
tiny—as it seemed to him—namely, the question of a future 
life, presented itself anew. But, eager as were the question- 
ings of his soul, he seemed comforted by a sphinx that 
answered only in riddles. The suggestions of his intellect 
seemed almost cruel, intruding as they did into the sacred 
presence-chamber of his tenderest emotions. 

“Is this the end?” he asked. “In the midst of all this 
life has my Louise drooped as do the flowers, to fall away into 
a mete heap of dust? Even the crazy old alchemists had a 
fancy that, i some magical process, they could restore from 
the dust of the rose at least its phantom—a semblance of the 
real flower. Is not the Divine chemistry as potent as that? 
It cannot be that my rose is lost to me forever!’ He re- 
viewed in thought the testimony of the race: he recalled 
Phodo and the sublime passages in Paul’s epistle to the Cor- 
inthians . Then that movement of the glorious oratorio of the 
“Messiah” swept over his soul—so susceptible to the impres- 
sions of music—“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” But 
still he was not satisfied. The calm surface of his thoughts 
had been disturbed by the heavy plummet of Death, and the 
waves still undulated in ever-widening circles toward an un- 
certain shore. Qh, if the master could have spoken to his 
heart as he did to the house of Jairus: “She is not dead, but 
sleepeth !” 

L1.—APOCALYPTIC. 


The dead iu this time of peril were hurriedly buried. As 
the sun declined, the face of Louise, after receiving the last 
fond kisses of the husband and daughter, was hid from their 
view, and they followed her to her resting-place in the French 
cemetery. 

Two men met the sombre cortége as it returned from the 
cemetery whose characters must here be described. They 
were not together, but met the procession at different stages 
of its course. 

One of these was Doctor Eugene Gurdon, who had just 
issued from his library in his mansion on Carondelet Street. 
Both by his dress and his walk it could be seen that he was 
a fastidious gentleman of casy manners and _ perfect self-pos- 
session. In his tastes and mental constitution he was very 
much of a Parisian. He was a passionate lover of the beau- 
tiful, and shrank from ugliness and deformity with almost a 
shudder. Yet this man, to whom disease was disgusting, 
made it the great study of his life. This lover of the beau- 
tiful spent no small portion of his time in anatomical dissec- 
tions. The sight of pain was a torment, but he was so skilled 
in its alleviation that he wasthe most promising young surgeon 
in New Orleans. 


> 


As he met the procession, and could see through the 
windows of the leading carriage the sorrow-stricken faces of 
Von Wetzlar and his little girl. his heart was touched, and 
he said to himself, “Alas, how sad!” and the frequency of 
such spectacles in those death-crowded days did not diminish 
the profoundness of his sympathy. Looking into his natu- 
rally cheerful, but now somewhat pensive face, and into his 
clear gray eyes that almost changed their color under the 
influence of emotion, you would have said: ‘This man is a 
child of nature—open as men rarely are to all material influ- 
ences, palpable or subtle. His smile answers to the faintest 
gleam of sunshine, and his heart is swayed by cloud and 
storm; and although he is so much of a philosopher, his phil- 
osophy affords no shield to cover. no mask to disguise his 
susceptibil ty.” 

The other man to whon. we alluded was Pierre Martin. 
As he met the procession he also looked upon the faces of 
the chief mourners, and knew that Louise von Wetzlar had 
been buried. He gazed with stolid indifference upon the 
insignia of their great sorrow. [He had once been a lover of 
Louise—if any thing could be called love which was cher- 
ished in Martin’s heart: it was certainly the purest and 
worthiest emotion that had ever entered there. But she, 
with that unerring intuition which belongs to such pure, 
spiritual natures, had avoided him from the first, until at 
length his passionate love had been turned to bitter hate. 

Martin was a thoroughly selfish man. He was endowed 
with a very fair exterior, with a strong intellect, and with 
consummate impudence. He loved intrigue, and delighted 
in playing upon other men as upon the strings of an instru- 
ment. He had acted upon the stage, had written stray arti- 
cles for the press, and was now a sort of attaché to the Med- 
ical College which he had entered some years before, and 
where he still lingered, not as a student, but upon good terms 
with all. 

He had been sauntering along the street, but as the pro- 
cession passed him his steps were arrested as by some sud- 
denly conceived purpose. ‘Ah !” he chuckled to himself— 
“a capital idea! Bold—but why not? Faint heart never won 
fair lady. Eh, let us see!’ and he turned down toward the 
river-side, still chuckling to himself as one might over some 
splendid joke. Reaching the levee, his attention was directed 
toward a group of seamen lounging about the wharf, where 
lay a steamer that to-morrow was to take departure for some 
distant port. A conversation followed in low tones between 
Martin and two or three of this group whom he had drawn 
aside. Some bargain was completed, apparently, for as Martin 
left them he slipped a few gold pieces into their hands. 

When we left Doctor Gurdon he was on his way to a 
remote and solitary cottage in the outskirts of the city, occu- 
pied by a young medical student, whose name was Spaulding, 
and who was a friend ana protégé of the doctor’s. This yout 
ushered the doctor into a parlor where three or four other 
students were evidently awaiting him. This was the “Gur- 
don clique,” which pursued investigations on its own account: 
it was a kind of episode, as related to the regular operations 
of the College. The Doctor was to lecture to this select 
company this evening on the Structure of the Human Brain; 
and Pierre Martin had engaged to provide a suitable ‘“sub- 
ject” for additional investigations in the apartment adjoining 
the parlor, and which was known as the “Dissecting-Room.”’ 
He had provided “subjects” inthis way on previous occasions. 

Doctor Gurdon entered upon his preliminary lecture, which 
was interesting and decidedly original. An hour passed. It 
was ten v’clock, and no advices had been received from Mar- 
tin. But the topic of the evening was one of’absorbing in- 
terest, and the Doctor continued his lecture. His mind was 
abundantly stored with narratives of peculiar psychological 
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experiences illustrating his theories. After midnight a 
knock at the outer door was recognized as Martin’s. The 
long-expected something was hurriedly transferred to the 
dissecting-room, where the mysterious parcel was opened by 
Spaulding and Martin. Two dark blue eyes slowly opened 
that should have been forever sealed, and Pierre Martin was 
confronted by a living face that should have belonged to the 
dead. He gave one look of astonishment and terror, and 
then, without a word, fled from the house as if pursued by a 
phantom. 

The other students were abruptly dismissed without know- 
ing the details, and Spaulding and Doctor Gurdon were left 
alone with their strange and unaccountably proceeding Sub- 
ject. 


SECOND LIFE. 


A transformation has been wrought—a miracle scarcely 
less wonderful than that of resurrection. It was not simply 
the awakening, as from a sleep, of one who had seemed dead, 
and who had been laid away for an everlasting slumber. It 
was a new life. The eyes so familiar to Pierre Martin had 
not recognized him. The world upon which they opened 
seemed as new as it does to a new-born child. The past to 
this awakened sleeper was literally a blank. This woman was 
mentally an infant. The words which fell upon her ears 
seemed meaningless, and she could utter none in reply. She 
was carried away in a carriage, which Spaulding had pro- 
cured, to Doctor Gurdon’s mansion, where she was placed in 
the care of the Doctor’s house-keeper—the only other occu- 
pant of his house. In all mental affairs—in all respects, in- 
deed, except as to her age—she was a child; though she 
learned more rapidly than a child could have done. 

Doctor Gurdon’s mansion was well suited to his character. 
It: was costly and beautiful, was furnished with all the ele- 
gance that the most refined taste could suggest or that wealth 
made ible, and was surrounded with beautiful grounds. 
It was inthis bright home of luxury and art that his ‘patient’ 
began her new life. The doctor at first regarded her with a 
simply speculative interest. She was a case inviting study. 
He studied it. Very soon, however, science yielded to sen- 
timent. For this woman in her new life was very attractive. 
She was as different from her former self as a butterfly from 
the chrysalis. As Louise Darvon or Louise von Wetzlarshe 
had been asimple, earnest, spiritual being, self-sacrificing, and 
the very impersonation of character. The brain is the flower 
of the body; and it seemed that out of the dust of the flower 
which had matured and decayed a new and different flower 
had blossomed. Serious she had been; now she was gay. She 
had been deep-natured; now the movement of her thoughts 
was light and airy. Perhaps the change could not be more 
happily expressed than by likening it to the transformations 
which have affected whole races, bearing them from their rude 
Pelasgian life into their Helienic or aftistic era. Only these 
were gradual changes as compared with that sudden and 
almost miraculous transformation which had here been ef- 
fected. 

It is not wonderful that Doctor Gurdon found in this 
woman so much to study, not that his studies grew to have 
an additional interest from the beginning of loye for her in 
his heart. But whenever he thought of her past he was 
SS He did not even know her name. Who had she 

n? There was no clue tothe mystery. She remembered 
absolutely nothing. It is true, however—and this should be 
mentioned here for the benefit of those interested in the 
purely psychological features of her case—it is true that when 
she happened to be in places that ought to have seemed fam- 
iliar, there did come to her inner sense a vague shadow of 
reminiscence—something that could scarcely be called an 
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impression, it was so faint and indistinct. Especially was she 
haunted by this ghost of reminiscence when she was in the 
French cemetery (it was there that the Darvons had all been 
buried), which she quite frequently visited during the sum- 
mer that followed her strange resurrection. This puzzled 
her, and caused her to linger about the place, as one which 
was in some way cunnected with the inexplicable wonder of 
her life. But the idea was as faint and shadowy as the frag- 
rance of the flowers that decorated the tombs around her. 

Doctor Gurdon had never told her of even the single fact 
of which he was cognizant. He intimated that she had been 
ill, and had been placed in his charge in so accidental a man- 
ner that he did not and could not learn her name even. With 
this she was forced to be content. She knew that the doctor 
loved her, and she was perfectly happy in loving him. 

But he was troubled by a horribledoubt. He feared some 
possible interruption of this new life—either throngh her 
return to her former mental state, or through some intrusive 
claim from others who had known her, ana who might dis- 
cover her present retreat. He therefore guarded her most 
jealously, and felt anxious when she was out of of his sight. 
After all, his great fear was Pierre Martin, who must be able, 
he thought, to bridge over the hiatus between the two lives 
of this woman. 


LV .—THE TOKEN. 


Heinrich von Wetzlar, since the less of his wife, had again 
become a recluse. A year had passed, and still the sharp- 
ness of his grief had not been dismissed. Notwithstanding 
his doubts in regard to the reality of a future life, he felt 
that a tremendous affirmative argument now existed for him 
in the necessity of an unseen world to his individual soul, 
since his Louise belonged to that world. 

The old desire to wander had returned, and he contem- 
plated an early departure fur Europe. With this in view 
he went, toward the close of a summer afternoon, to visit the 
French cemetery for the last time. 

This cemetery was peculiar. The dead there were not 
interred underground, but laid away in vaults, one above 
another, on either side of a long aisle, where one might walk 
and look upon the outer gates of these silent chambers of the 
dead, with decorations of flowers and crosses resting upon 
their projecting marble sills. Along this aisle Von Wetzlar 
walked until he came before the chamber allotted to his wife. — 
As he halted and gazed upon the portal, stooping somewhat 
as he leaned upon his staff, one could see that he had grown 
many years older since that marble entablature had sealed 
from his vision the dear companion of his soul. As he gazed 
he scemed to be transported back to that summer noon, a 
year ago, when the shock of death first fell upon his heart. 
His soul was not now agitated as it had been then. At first 
the marble repose of the place, though in some sort a symbol 
of death, soothed and invited him. Then the suggestions of 
life that were thrown out even here seemed to answer his old 
doubts and to give him hope. The clambering roses and the 
trailing ivy towered above the stony silence, as if hinting of 
ever-flowing change, as if whispering to his heart: “ ase 
is no place of rest! For see! out of the very dust life rises 
tremblingly but triumphantly over the mask of Death.” 

He remembered how this same idea of life and motion, as 
contrasted with deathlike stillness, had once occurred to him 
in reading that passage in the Twelfth Odyssey, where Homer 
describes the cave of the Naiads. It all came back to him 
now—the picture of the Naiads weaving forever at long stone 
looms, and of the wild bees humming and honey-making 
round cups and casks of stone, while evermore the waves 
entered and broke upon the stony floor. — 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY. 


CONTINUED. 


Fortunately, however, for science and mankind, Collinson 
was morc intelligent, and saw at once the value of Franklin’s 
researches. He published the letters, and they drew the at- 
‘tention of Europe. Buffon read them in France, and per- 
suaded his friend Dalibard to translate them into French; 
Franklin’s rare and beautiful experiments were repeated in 
Paris;: Louis XV and all his court hastened to see them, and 
were charmed and amazed at Franklin's genius and the won- 
ders of the new science; public lecture-rooms were opened 
for their performance, and all Paris thronged to the rare ex- 
hibition. The letters were translated into many languages, 
and suddenly the name of the obscure printer in Philadel- 
phia became one of the most renowned in the annals of sci- 
ence. His theories were assailed by Abbé Nollet anda 
party of the French philosophers, but they also found many 
defenders; and a large school of enthusiastic men of science, 
struck by the vigor ef Franklin’s genius and the novelty of 
his discoveries, assuming the name of Franklinists. 

“Still, however, Franklin’s most daring speculation as to 
the unity of the electricity of the earth and the air, which 
had awakened the derision of the whole Royal Society, re- 
mained untested by experiment, and the philosopher pre- 
— with doubt and dismay, to attempt its verification. 

e felt that his fame must rest upon his success. If he could 
draw down the lightning from the skies by presenting his 
iron points to the thunder-cloud, he must attain a renown 
that would live forever. If he failed, by the incompleteness 
of his instruments or any unlooked for accident, he would 
seem to merit the scorn which European philosophers were 
prepared to pour upon the presuming provincial. Philadel- 
phia, too, offered no convenient tower or steeple on which to 
fix his iron points; while the modest inquirer was probably 
anxious that his first experiment should be made with no one 
present to witness his possible failure. His inventive mind 
suggested a simple expedient. He formed a common kite 
from a silk handkerchief stretched upon two crossed sticks; 
on the upper part was placed the iron point; the string was 
of hemp, terminating in a short silken cord, and at the end 
of the hempen string hung an iron key. Such was the simple 
apparatus with which the philosopher set forth from his 
home, on a cloudy day in June, 1752, to draw the lightning 
from the skies, to penetrate a mystery upon which ages had 
meditated in vain. He took his son with him as the only 
witness of his secret adventure. As the rain was falling, he 
stood under a shed and raised his kite. It was no doubt a 
moment of strong and unprecedented excitement, and we 
can well imagine that Franklin watched his kite slowly as- 
cending with a keener interest than Etruscan augur or Ro- 
man priest had ever felt as he awaited the omen of the gods. 
A cloud passed over; no trice of electricity appeared; the 
heart of the philosopher sunk with dismay. But suddenly 
the falling rain made the hempen string an excellent conduc- 
tor, and Franklin saw that its fibers began to be stirred by 
some unusual impulse. He applied his hand to the key, and 
at once drew sparks from the skies. He felt that he had 
triumphed; but the first thought of kis generous nature no 
doubt was, how to make h‘s discovery useful to mankind; 
and one can scarcely avoid lamenting that no vision reached 
him in the moment or his victory of that wonderful instru- 
ment with which another American philosopher has nearly 
girldled the earth and made electricity the guardian of civil- 
ization. 

Before his own success, Franklin’s theory had already 
been tested and proved in Europe. The French King, Louis 
XV, was astrong Franklinist, and urged Buffon and the 
other philosophers to try the experiment of the iron points, 
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according to Franklin’s directions. On the 10th of May, 
therefore, Dalibard, erected a bar of iron 40 feet long, at Mar- 
ly, and succeeded in drawing electricity from a thunder-cloud. 
It should be remembered, too, that the Abbé Nollet had 
suggested the connection between lightning and electricity 
before Franklin wrote; and that the idea had arisen in the 
minds of other philosophers. Yet Franklin could not have 
been acquainted with their theories, and no one before him 
had ever suggested any means of forming a connection with 
the thunder-cloud. His theory and his method were alto- 
yether original. 

Again Kurope was startled by a novel thrill of wonder 
and excitement. The electrical sparks of the Abbé Nollet 
and the famous experiment of Leyden sank into insignifi- 
cance before the sublimity of the new achievement. TFrank- 
lin, the modest philosopher of half-savage America, snatch- 
ing the thunder-bolt from the skies with his kite and key, 
was the wonder of the hour. Kings bceame his disciples; 
princes flew kites in summer showers and repeated his ex- 
periments; Europe was covered by a chain of iron points 
from Paris to St. Petersburg; and the study of the lightning 
became as universal as in the days of Etruscan superstition. 
Franklin was covered with honors. The Royal Society of 
London, eager to repair its former neglect, elected him a 
member and awarded him its highest prize. In France, 
Russia, Germany, he was still more highly honored; he was 
the most famous of philosophers. From this time, too, until 
near the close of the century, the science of atmospheric 
electricity was studied by eager observers. The thunder- 
cloud was the favorite subject of learned inquiry. Brilliant 
hopes of further discoveries were entertained that were never 
fulfilled; and one eminent philosopher fell a victim to the 
dangerous research. Professor Richman, of St.Petersburg, had 
erected an iron rod in his observatory for the purpose of repeat- 
ing the American experiments,and ventured too near the instru- 
ment; a sudden flash descended the conductor, struck him upon 
the head, and passed through his body. He fell dead against 
the wall. He is remembered as the martyr of the science. 
Professor De la Garde, of Florence, was struck down by an 
unexpected shock, but recovered: Yet danger seemed only 
to add new interest to the attractive study. Franklin in- 
vented his lightning-rod, which was at once employed to pro- 
tect the homes and the public buildings of Europe and 
America; and his disciples were every where engaged with 
kites and points in an effort to disarm the thunder-bolt of its 
terrors. 


The thunder-cloud was mapped out and described by count- 
less observers. Its black mass, floating heavily over the 
land, was the favorite subject of speculation. | Philosophers. 
from the sides of tall mountains, observed that pillars of va- 
por rose upward from its midst as if to draw electricity from 
the upper sphere, and that while the lower surface of the 
cloud was often smooth and even, its upper side resembled 
the scenery of an Alpine landscape. [ranklin had supposed 
that no single cloud ever gave forth lightning, but oo ob- 
servers asserted that small white clouds sometimes rose from 
the sea and shot forth at pléasure sharp flashes of fire and 
peals of thunder, prolonged like the roar of artillery. But 
the most singular electric clouds were those that issued from 
voleanoes. Pliny had noticed the fiery lightnings that hov- 
ered over the eruption of Vesuvius, and modern observers 
saw with wonder that often the clouds of ashes and vapor 
that rose from the burning mountain would float far over sea 
and land, and sometimes kill men and animals by a discharge 
of the most destructive lightning. Sir William Hamilton 
relates that, in 1794, during the eruption of Vesuvius, the 
thunder roared around the mountain-top, the lightning flashed 
and that clouds of light ashes were carried by the wind near- 
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ly three hundred miles, to Tarentum, where they destroyed 
a building by a violent discharge. The thunder-cloud, too, 
was sometimes seen to shoot its lightning upward. In Sty- 
ria there was a church erected on the summit of a lofty peak 
called Mount Saint Orsula. Here, in 1700, a medical stu- 
dent who happened to be in the building, saw below him a 
dense mass of black clouds that were evidently the seat of a 
violent thunder-storm. Above the student, the heavens were 
clear, the sun shone brilliantly, and no one in the little church 
looked for danger in the dark mass of struggling vapors be- 
low. Yet suddenly a tongue of fire shot upward, struck the 
building and killed seven persons at the side of the observer. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THINGS UNACCOUNTABLE. 
CLAIRVOYANTS, ORACLES, VISIONS AND SEERS. 


BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 


(From the N. Y. Independent.) 
CONTINUED. 

The devout and earnest Joan was doubtless a sincere be- 
liever in her own inspiration; but she was, as we all know, 
burned as a witch in league with the Powers of Darkness. 
The fact that some nervous women could see things that were 
happening hundreds of miles away, perhaps, gave rise to sto- 
ries of their riding great distances through the air on a 
broom, and returning with miraculous swiftness, by help of 
the Devil. Yet such stories were received as cvidence on 
judicial trials; and many a poor woman who did not herself 
know what was the matter with her, was condemned to death 
thereon. 

I have read an article, in (I forget what cyclopedia), under 
the head of “French Prophets.” which gives a remarkable 
account of clairvoyant power among the Hugonots in the 
time of their terrible persecution. While they were hidden 
in forests and caves, in constant fear of being discovered and 
slaughtered, it is stated to have been no uncommon thing 
for men, women, and even children among them to be seized 
with strange spasms, during which they described truly at 
what place their pursucrs were, what was their number, 
what sort of looking men were leading them, and in what di- 
rection they intended to move. Was this the effect of an 
extreme tension of the nerves, produced by prolonged anxi- 
ety and fear? 

Sir Villiam Forbes, who resided many years in India in 
an official capacity, published a book of ‘Oriental Memoirs,” 
in which he states that he was often told of Dramins who 
possessed the power of seeing and hearing things far distant 
from them. He says an Knzlish lady. who was a friend uf 
his was one day walking on the beach, looking out upon the 
sea, and thinking of a son she supposed was then about to 
arrive in India. Seeing a stranger coming from the oppo- 
site direction in the garb of a Bramin, she left a wide space 
for him to pass, being aware that devout Hindoos considered 
the vicinity of foreigners a contamination. To her surprise, 
he stopped, and said, ‘You are thinking your son may arrive 
to-day. The vessel you are expecting will not arrive till 
three days from this. Your son is not on board, and you 
will never see himagain.” Recalling what she had heard of 
Hindoo prophetic power, the anxious mother said, ‘Is he 
dead?” “No,” replied the Bramin, “he is not dead; but he 
will never come to India.” The vessel arrived at the time 
predicted, bringing tidings that her son had relinquished the 
plan of coming to India, on account of an eligible offer in 
America. She never saw him afterward. 

It may be remarked that the climate of India tends to 


produce delicate, nervous organizations; and this effect is 
doubtless much increased by the habits of devotees, who live 
upon the slightest possible food, stifle all physical instincts, 
avoid giving any attention to outward objects, and bury 
themselves in profound contemplation—those being the means 
prescribed by their religion for attaining to complete absorp- 
tion in the “Universal Soul.” 


The German writer, Zschokke, in his autobiography, tells. 


of a singular clairvoyant power which he possessed for many 
years, and which always remained an enigma to him. It 
came upon him at longer or shorter intervals, without any 
wish or preparation on his part. Sometimes when he met a 
perfect stranger a series of visions would suddenly present to 
him the preceding events ofhis life. At first he ascribed this 
to vividness of imagination; but he was greatly puzzled 
when he ascertained by inquiries that his visions were inva- 
riably true. Iie relates some remarkable instances of this 
deciaring that he gives them publicity because the record 
of such phenomena may aid future investigations concern- 
ing the complicated structure of man. He treats the subject 
very rationally, says that the mysterious gift appeared tz 
come upon him quite accidently, and that he never knew it 
to be of any use to himself or others. He says ke never 
knew any one endowed with a similar faculty, except an old 
man whom he met in Switzerland, selling oranges; who, us 
soon as he set eyes upon him, related many of the antecedent 
events of his life. 

Swedenborg, it is well known, possessed this faculty in a 
very uncommon degree. While at Gottenberg, he described 
truly the progressive ravages of a great fire as it was then 
raging in Stockholm, fifty miles distant; and he repeated to 
the Queen of Sweden, word fur word, a secret conversation 
between her and her brother, the Prince Royal of. Prussia, 
which had oceurred years before. He exactly described the 
place in Prussia where they had their private interview, and 
tuld the day anI the hour. Many similar things are related 
of him and vouched fur by credible witnesses. 

The wife of a former orthodox minister in Medford, Mass., 
tuld me not long ago ofa singular clairvoyant experience 
which came upon her during the crisis of a fever. The son 
ofa neighbor, in whom she was much interested, had gone 
to sea, and was at that time homeward bound. Late in the 
night, as her husband sat watching by the bedside, she 
screamed aloud; and being asked what was the matter, she 
exclaimed: “The ship that Frederick is in, is in a terrible 


storm atsea. Trederick is climbing the mast. The great 
waves will wash him overboard. Oh, savehim! Oh he has 


dropped into the sea, and the furious winds are driving the 
vessel away from him. Oh, help him! Helphim!’ . Her 
hushand was so much impressed by the vividness of her de- 
scription and the agony of her tones that he looked at his 
watch, and wrote down the hour and the day of the month, 
with a record of her words. Before long, tidings came of the 
shipwreck of the vessel and the loss of nearly all on board; 
and, by subsequent interviews with the captain, it was ascer- 
tained that the ship had been wrecked in a furious tempest, 
at the very hour when she had a vision of it, and Frederick 
had been washed overboard in just the way she described. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Piurase Forwarp at Oxce.—Such of our subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are now due, are requested to forward the pay at 
once, as we need it. The present great dearth of means has kept 
back so much of the pay due to us that scarcely one subcriptiun 
in four has yet reached us. We blame no one for this, but we ark 
all to remember that our expenses are very great and that every 
little heips. 

Such of our friends as have rnroMISED TO PAY AT CONFERENCE TIME 
are requested not to forget their promises, as we RELY UPON THEM. 
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THE STORY OF CREATION, 
AS TOLD BY THE EARTH ITSELF. 


Says the Doctrine and Covenants:—“After a Revelation 
of Jesus Christ, the works of creation throughout their vast 
forms and varieties clearly exhibit His eternal power and 
Godhead.” Not only is it true, that these “works of crea- 
tion” reveal the power and wisdom of the Creator, but they 
unfold in the greatest a the history of creation itself. 

What that story is, we shall endeavor to tel). It will be 
seen that it contradicts the traditional idea, which has been 
handed down to us, that God created everything best at first, 
and that all the successive gencrations of men, beasts and 
vegetation, have been gradually declining in perfection and 
beauty ever since they Teft the creative hand. We shall ece 
that the “Golden days” never have been in the past of any 
period, but that every period has been better than the one 
it succeeded. If this view cuts away our faith in the excel- 
lence of bygone times, it will replace it with a far bright- 
er view of the excellence ot future ones,—which is far better 
to us, for we are moving’ towards the future and not the past. 
We shall see that the superiority of the great future, so bril- 
liantly predicted by Prophets and Scers, will not depend up- 
on some inavifestation of miraculous power to commence at 
some future date, but will be the result of inevitable laws of 
nature which have been in operation for millions of years; 
thus presenting a solid basis for the thiuking mind to rest 
upon and giving us a far deeper assurance than blind faith 
can ever attain. 

We start, then, with the assertion that. in all things relat- 
ing to-this world, everything has been worse in the past, and 
that the further back we go, the worse it has always been. 
There are four grand lines of cvidence up which we shall 
trace the proof of what we have asserted,—as seen in the his- 
tory of the Earth, its plants, animals, and in respect to man. 
We shall sec that in relation to each of these departments 
of Creation, the poorest specimens of each species first came 
upon our globe, and that, as ages rolled along, they were 
replaced with better of their particular kind; and that not only 
has each species been improving within itself, but that the 
species themselves, were introduced upon the earth on the 
same principle of sending that first which stood lowest in 
the scale of life and being. From this, we shall deduce the 
grand law of progress which runs through all being and up- 
on which our certain hopes of an inevitably glorious future 
for humanity may with certainty depend. 

Some weeks ago, in an article entitled “How the Earth 
was built,” we sketched in a simple way the construction of 
our globe, showing that it was once somewhat snmaller than at 
present, but that, in the processes of nature, it had taken on 
a number of layers or strata, like so many “peelings” of an 
orange, one over an other, each layer being for the time the 
surface of the globe, upon which its animals and plants ex- 
isted until covered up by the various strata that followed. 
In consequence of this process, these layers are found in the 


same relative order all over the world; while packed between 
them are deposited the remains of the races of plants and an- 
imals that flourished on each succeeding surface. The low- 
est strata, of course, contains the remains of such specimens 
of life as first appeared, while each of the succeeding layers, 
as they rise one above the other, exhibit to us the various 
kinds of plants and animals of our earth in the exact order 
in which they were originally brought into existence. With 
these layers before us, we can, of course, tell from the re- 
mains embedded between them, what kind of plants and ani- 
mals first appeared, what second, and so on till we have 
learned the order in which all the chief classes of animal and 
vegetable life were brought into being. 

Within the leaves of this great book of Nature, we can read 
the history of our globe without speculation or doubt. Ge- 
ologists may and do speculate as to the ages that it took to 
form these deposits or crusts, but there is no room for specu- 
lation as to the order or rotation in which they and the spe- 
cimens of animal and vegetable life accompanying them 
came into existence. There they stand, to-day, with their 
contents for reference. No matter in what part_of the globe 
we dig through these layers, the one same answer comes 
back, that, wherever the earth has been undisturbed by earth- 
quakes or volcanic changes, the various strata of the earth— 
so far as they are found complete—with the specimens of 
animal and vegetable life belonging to each period, fare found 
in the same invariable order. 

Having such a plain and perfect record in the globe of its 
history, let us go back, then, to our question as to whether 
constant progress, or a constant decline in perfection, has 
marked Creation from the beginning. 

As to the Earth itself, the answer is direct: it once was 
a barren granite ball, upon the surface of which, not an inch 
of tillable soil existed. It was in fact an enormous barren 
rock without one sign of animal or vegetable life, andfupon 
which not a sound was heard but the roar of the waves as 
they washed its caves. From this condition, it became cov- 
ered in time with a scanty soil, composed of the substance 
ground from the pulverized rock itself. As age succeeded 
age, it took on, layer after layer, the rocks, the minerals, and 
the soil necessary for the use of intelligent man. Thus it 
started at its worst, a desolation upon which no vegetable or 
animal could, by any possibility, exist. Every fresh period 
as it rolled along, added to the richness of its stores, and its 
perfection as a globe. Its history is a grand testimony that 
the eternal order of Creation moves from worse to better, 
worlds without end. 

We will turn now to the same imperishable record and 
see the order in which the plants or vegetation of our globe 
were produced. They will teach us the same great truth. 
In the earliest ages the first plants that existed were little 
shapeless masses of vegetation found floating in the waves; 
while on the land, not a trace of vegetation was yet found. 
After the lapse of ages, mother earth herself began to pro- 
duce ina feeble way. Her first efforts, as universally attested 
in the rocks, being the production of half-formed flowerless 
plants without proper stems oy leaves. In later times, she 
oe out greater efforts, and then came plants, still flowerless, 

ut this time with distinct stems and leaves—such as the 
humble fern. Even then, puny and stunted specimens came 
first, the nobler kind of fern appearing only in later forma- 
tions. With plants of this lowly class we find trees with im- 
perfect substitutes for leaves as seen in vur mountain firs. 
accompanied by a few plants with coarse palm-like leaves. 

Such an earth as this was ours once, and it téok vast peri- 
ods and changes to reach this imperfect condition. Trees 
and plants existed, but, as yet, no rich leafy foliage waved 


in the breeze—no flowers adorned the earth with their beauty, a 
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for Nature had not arrived at that perfection in her works. 
But true to the principle of everlasting progress, she moved 
on, and in later formations, although evidently separated 
from the times to which we have referred, by vast periods, 
proper leaf-bearing plants at last appeared; they were, how- 
ever, still only plants, for no leaf-bearing trees accompanied 
them. It was long after this before full leaved trees ap- 
peared, while the highest order of forest and orchard trees— 
with the flowers which deck our gardens—only arrived at, 
or about, the period immediately preceding man’s advent 
on the stage. Thus we see that Nature traveled slowly but 
surely up the road to perfection, age after age, improving on 
her work, and preparing for the great day when man, the 
crowning glory of creation, should appear upon the earth’s 
surface. In no case in the history of plants do we find per- 
fect specimens of nature’s workmanship followed by inferior 
kinds. The poorest, the least shapely, those least eviden- 
cing designing skill came first, and Nature in every case im- 
proved as she went along. Here, as we might expect in 
God’s movements, we have order, system, and a divine fit- 
ness displayed in this grand march of creation from shape- 
lessness and imperfection to full development and beauty. 

If the invariable order of Nature’s progress from good to 
better is plainly marked in the vegetable world, it can be still 
more clearly traced in the order in which God introduced 
animal life upon our own planet. Here, indeed, Nature be- 
gan with her poorest and weakest efforts, and worked steadily 
upwards. In those strata formed in the earliest days of our 
earth’s existence, we find nothing but little flabby masses of 
life without limbs, or bones of any kind, to support them— 
like the oyster or the poor jointed worm. The utmost attempt 
at shape for vast periods was the star fish, which consists of 
five spongy protuberances, spreading out from a center,—a 
creature almost as much like a weed asa fish or animal of 
any kind; yet, this was Nature’s greatest triumph for the 
whole of such periods as it took to deposit many of the strata 
that cover our globe. 

After these, came creatures of more developed form, and 
displaying more of creative skill, for fish, with internal bony 
structures, of a small but simple type appeared. These were 
succeeded by fish of a more highly organized kind. Up to 
this period they were the sole monarchs of the deep, and of 
the entire realm of animal life, for as yet, not a solitary bird 
or beast existed on the land. Then Nature, traveling up- 
wards in her developments, produced more highly endowed 
forms, in creatures of a half fishy, half reptile order, which 
could exist partly on land, and sea together; as seen in such 
huge monsters as the I lesiosaurus, a species of lizard like 
marine animal, and the Ichthyosvurus, a kind of reptile-whale 
—animals manifesting greater mechanical skill in their 
structure than all that had preceded them. These were 
followed by reptiles as a distinct species,—creatures of a 
still more highly organized and perfect kind. During this 
period nature seems to have made her first effort at navigat- 
ing the air, as illustrated in the Pterodactyle—a flying rep- 
tile or monster bat—whuse remains are now embalmed inthe 
rocks; while traveling on to still more exquisite organizations, 
birds, although of coarse and gigantie species, appeared 
upon the scene. 

Then a still higher class of life was produced—land ani- 
mals came into being, although of a somewhat undeveloped 
order—pouched animals which do not mature their young in 
the womb, but perfect them in a fleshy pouch prepared for 
the purpose. Then animals of the class mammalia, which 
produce their young, perfect and entire came into existence 

~ —although the chief specimens first introduced were of the 
coarse, unshapely. and thick-skinned class. Still traveling 
to higher developments of creative power, these were followed 


by animals of finer and more shapely kinds—--Nature branching 
out into the thousand forms of “‘wild-beast” life which have 
more or less been perpetuated down to our day. Later still 
came the finer and more delicate domestic animals of our 
times; while last of all, to crown this pyramid of Natures 
efforts, man—embodying within himself all the excellencies of 
workmanship, the perfection of mechanism, found in all the 
combined orders of life which had preceded him—appeared 
upon the scene, a fit and glorious apex to the whole! Who 
that follows in his mind this line of progress, we have so 
briefly sketched, from the incapable—and apparently un- 
conscious—inmate of the sea shell or the spongy star fish, up 
to man, in all his beauty of structure, and glory of form, but 
can see that Nature’s course has been one invariable upward 
movement from the remotest times—one constant improve- 
ment upon her class of work in every succeeding period. 
And when we find the same line of proof in the p-ogress of 
the earth, from a barren rock to a rich alluvial globe, stored 
with mineral and vegetable wealth, and find the same.story 
of progress reéchoed in the history of plants, from the days 
of the stemless and leafless species to the foliaged trees and 
odorous flowers of our own times—who, we say, but must con- 
clade with us that Nature’s eternal and immutable order 
—from which there is no variation, is progress—eternal un- 
foldment of greater and yet greater riches of artistie and 
mechanical skill—progress in beauty and perfection in all 
her realms, upwards and forever ? 

And did we need further proof that this is God’s order— 
that nothing ever goes backward with Him, but that, not- 
withstanding the blotches and disfigurements which mark 
human affairs, as a whole, everything is traveling an inevi- 
table road to perfection—we have it in man’s own history. 
We see it by looking back into “the hole from whence we 
have been dug.” Whatever Adam may have been, we know 
by the relics which are found buried with them, that the 
earliest settlers of our globe were the most barbarous and 
degraded it ever saw—men who used stone axes and slew 
each other with spears capped with flint—a race into whose 
minds the idea of the uses of iron, or any other metal, had 
never entered. We know that ages clapsed ere men learned 
the commonest decencies of life, and ages more before men 
could communicate to each other one idea in writing or dis- 
tinguish one sound of music from another. It took the ac- 
cumulated wisdom of thousands of years, before men could 
tell in great clumsy hieroglyphics—huge enough to cover a 
house—that which we can write in ten minutes on a slip of 
paper; or before mankind even rose to the full appreciation 
of the sublime music of a ram’s horn. 

From these states of savagism, we have ascended through 
the slow travail of the ages, gaining every step. One after 
another, has come civilizing ideas and higher spiritual truths, 
until from the barbarism of the naked “stone men,” our race 
has risen to the mastery of music, literature, and all the arts 
of the beautiful—to the age of machinery and vast projects. 
While in spiritual matters, we have traveled from fierce ha- 
treds between tribes and tongues, and from a world-wide 
belicf in the natural right of nations to destroy each other 
as wild beasts, toa universal recognition that all are of one 
flesh and blood; and from the conception of a Deity of wrath 
and jealousy—taking bloody vengeance on his toes—to a 
comprehension of the God of Love, whose boundless pro- 
visions are spread out over al] nations and fill a universe— 
compared with whose bright image, as it now fills the devol. 
= human soul, even Moses’ conceptions of Deity—far 
ahead as they were of former times—are comparative heath- 
enism and blackest night. 

We have then in the Earth, in its plants, its animals, and 
its human kind, the testimony that nothing rolls back under 
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the Divine Hand. We are also just awaking to the concep- : 


tion that this great law of progress extends throughout the 
realms of space, and that we live in a Universe which inevi- 
tably gets more beautiful and glorious as ages pass along. 
By-and-bye, we may come to see that through all their sins 
and sufferings, their crimes and their woes, a tender but 
irresistible Hand is taking humanity—all humanity without 
exception—through to an understanding of the superiority 
of righteousness and the sweetness of truth. Then shall we 
learn that nothing fails in the Divine Plan, and gain another 
testimony that all life and being contain the germ of their 
own progress, and are created irresistibly to perfect and devel- 
op themselves. And oh! looking back over the accumulated 
ages through which we have reached all the manifestations 
of Nature's loveliness that surround us to day, with what a 
prophecy are we filled of that which is to come! This story 
of the past which we have read is one of power and developing 
life commencing at a point and widening as it goes. Where 
shallitend? If our race has journeyed up from semi-animal- 
ist till it comprehends the chemistry of the universe, meas- 
ures the pathways of worlds, and intellectually and spiritually 
reulizes a relationship to God, to what periods of light, and 
to what perfection of species, is Nature in her great unfold- 
ments carrying us all? The bard facts of the past allow but 
one reply—there is no speculation about it, no mere imagin- 
ieathe pathway of life for millions of ages past must be 
its pathway for millions more. In its fruits and flowers, 
therefore, and in all its phases of animal beauty, our earth 
must go on to its paradisiacal condition; while, in beauty of 
physical form, in strength of intelligence, in nearness to God 
—unless the universe reverses its eternal tides—our race 
must advance until the present generation, with all their attain- 
ments in intellectual power, are scen but as the poor “‘stone- 
men” of the past, alongside of the superior races that must 
then people our globe. 

Aieady the instincts of mankind are preparing them for 
the next great step in their progress, and they stand peering 
in, trying to penetrate through the veil that hides from them 
the secrets of the invisible world. To travel further, they 
need the light, the order, the science, the philosophy, the 
accumulated wisdom—of the great spiritual and intellectual 
ones who have for over six thousand years been passing 
away and studying divine science in higher realms. Their 
hands will lift earth’s race up that higher step—that veil 
will be rent and men will gaze through on the system and 
the advanced truths that fill the bosoms of immortals. Thus 
shall the great ones of the past create the future, and as ages 
pass along, and eartli’s races come nearer to a heavenward 
mark, the inter-communication between mortals and the pu- 
rified ones of Immortal Zion so increase—the interblending 
be so great—the union so tender and so near, that men 
shall say “Zion from above hus come down” and “the Taber- 
nacle of God is with men.” Then willopen before mankind 
the celestial door which looks out on that science which, 
while it governs worlds and directs the course of myriads, 
lifts every individual up to his fullest height of manly free- 
dom, expansiveness in heavenly love and sublime intelligence; 
and earth’s races will reach the point so surely pointed out 
by the unfailing growth of the past, but more emphatically 
predicted in the bosoms of those who humbly, and while yet 
afar from this bright time, seek for intelligence from the cel- 
estial fount. 


WoMAN AND Piurat Marriace.— The articles on this 
subject, published in this and the following numbers of the 
MaGazixk, have been re-written for this yolyme. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT AS THE ONE-MAN POWER. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY ILLUSTRATED IN ITS 
GREAT CHARACTERS. 


It was Whitsuntide when Alfred returned from the Danish 
camp, and he immediately sent messengers to his friends in 
Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Somersetshire, announcing his 
existence. He instructed then to collect their followers and 
meet him in arms on the east of Selwood Forest The 
Anglo-Saxons rallied at the call of their fugitive king: Eng- 
land livedagain. The heavens werealso busy. His relative, 
St. Neot, appeared to Alfred in vision, promising him both 
assistance and great success. Thecircumstanceof this vision 
was communicated to the Saxons, who were by it greatly 
encouraged. 

On the third day of the gatheriug of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Alfred marched his new raised army to Adcylea and seized an 
adjoining hill. Aicylea is supposed to have been near War- 
minster, in Wiltshire, but there are various cunjectures upon 
the point. Here they encamped that night, near theenemy, 
and in the morning they advanced rapidly to a place then 
called Ethandune, where the Danish army overspread the 
plain. Here Alfred halted and addressed his soldiers, re- 
minding them that they were about to combat for the deliv- 
erance of their country. When he had concluded, the Anglo- 
Saxons advanced upon their enemies with such celerity, that 
the Danes, who seem to have been surprised by the sudden 
rallying of the English, were thrown into disorder by the im- 
ps charge. It is said that, seeing a standard-bearer 

eading on one of his divisions with great valor, Alfred 
pointed him out to his warriors as St. Neot himself at their 
head; which belief made his soldiers, heroes. The Saxons 
won the battle, drove the Northmen to their fortress, and 
besieged them. The strength of Alfred daily increased, cut- 
ting off all hope from the Danish chieftains, who, subdued b 
famine and cold and imprisoned by the siege, humbly supli- 
cated the mercy of their conqueror. Thus, after a doubtful 
struggle of twelve years, between the Sea kings of the North, 
and the Anglo-Saxon kings who divided England between 
them, Alfred, king of Wessex, conquered the most formid- 
able invasion that ever swept over a nation. In hismoment 
of triumph, this great prince conceived the splendid policy of 
incorporating the Danes as part of the English nation, mak- 
ing Godrun, the Danish king, his ally. The Northmen were 
pagans and pirate kings of the sea, but the Saxon prince 
converted them to agriculture, civilization, and Christianity. 
In a few weeks after their defeat, Godrun and his chiefs were 
baptized Alfred standing as godfather to the Danish king, 
who was baptized into Christianity by the name of Ethel. 
stan. England was divided now between two great powers; 
the Danes and the Saxons both of whom must, from this 
incorporation, be considered natives of the land—both now 
Englishmen, who together formed that mighty kingdom which 
for centuries led the destinies of the human race. 

From the restoration of Alfred to the throne, the Saxon 
heptarchy became absorbed in him. There has been a dif- 
ference among the old historians, as to which was the proper 
founder of the English kingdom, Alfred or his grandson 
Athelstan. The former united the Saxon kingdom in him- 
self, while his grandson united the Saxons and the Danes. It 
is true that Athelstan completed his grandsire’s work, and 
was the first monarch of all the land, but Alfred, we believe, 
should be considered the beginning of the “One man power” 
of the British empire—the father of the English nation. Let 
us now consider this “one man power” and especially as illus- 


trated in Alfred and the British Commonwe:!th. 
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That our national unity is an absolute necessity to the 
greatness of a kindred race is most certain. [rom that unity 
civilization and nationality may properly be said to begin. 
Previous to that is semi-barbarism, and the growth of small 
states and petty kingdoms, in a country made one by nature 
and Providence, is but the transition of a people towards their 
nationality and civilization. France became I’rance in a 
Charlemagne, England was born in Alfred the Great, and 
the American Republic in a grand centralization in George 
Washington. Here we have three forms of the “one-man 
power,” the one imperial, the other in constitutional mon- 
archy, and the latter in republican sovereignty, which emin- 
ates fromthe people. The former is better and grander than 
barbarism, and more blessed than anarchy, but it isthe near- 
est to barbarism, and it is o1.ly tolerable in modern times as a 
savior from anarchy after an eruptive revolution which has 
been fed with its voleanic foree by the despotisms of ages. 
The monstrous tyrannies of Church and State—the brutaliz- 
ing “one-man power” of priestcrafts, and kingerafts which 
chain the intellect, interrupt civilization, and destroy the 
mant.ood of the people, in time produce revolutions as_ their 
very ultimate. Such a “one-man power” for a nation to 
build upon, must therefore be a curse not only to itself, but 
if sufficiently important in the world, a curse to the human 
race. It may begin with an immortal Charlemagne, but it 
will culminate a thousand years afterwards with a revolution 
that shall shake the world out of its old forms, into new con- 
ceptions, and redeem their France fromanarehy. They give 
to the world no proper ultimate. After the death of the last 
Napoleon, shall come another revolution and another anarchy, 
and thus it shall ever be, until human liberties and human 
progress be secured to the coming age in a healthful sover- 
eignty of the people—a proper commonwealth that cultivates 
God in the hearts of the millions, and acknowledges the wi// 
of that God in the intellects of those millions of immortal 
souls. 

Alfred the Great, after his restoration, was deeply and 
solemnly impressed with such views as these, for they abound 
in all the writings, reflections and acts of his reign. He was 
traveling to his phase of “one-man power,” if a nation’s 
unity must be dishonored by that term, for there still be those 
who insist that weity and national perfection mean the one 
only to will, the one brain to think, the one heart to feel, the 
one personality to absorb a nation’s commonwealth. But 
Alfred the Great illustrated the subject differently. Ile 
traveled to Anglo-Saxon wv /y, but, after ages of progress, 
his race and genius brought forth a grand declaration of hu- 
man rights and liberties, not a French Revolution—a George 
Washington, not a Napoleon, as the ultimate for man. Not less 
even than the republican fathers of the American nation, did 
Alfred, the Saxon lawgiver, seek to secure to mankind their 
inalienable rights and libertics by a regular constitutional 
government. Ife saw his race, which until his day had been 
divided into small kingdoms, in a country which God had 
geographically marked with unity, now growing into one 
great nation, not only for the necessities for a governmental 
unity, as well asa geographical oneness, but also from the in- 
evitable blending of a kindred people, with the same language, 
on a sea-girt isle, formed by Nature herself for a great na- 
tional unity. The growth of civilization, the increase of the 
means of travel, the exchange of thought, the extension of 
commerce between the different cities and counties, the en- 
largement of men’s intellects and the general humanizing and 
Christianizing of the Saxon people, would, in time, certainly 
bring about a national oneness. But the circumstances of 
Alfred and the circumstances of his country threw him into 
a more rapid development in that direction. The Danish 
invasion and the necessities of a common defense and a potent 
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government throughout the land under one head produced, 
in his reign, what otherwise might have taken centuries to 
bring about, and the same necessities and causes, in his grand- 
son’s reign, united both the Danes and the Saxons into one 
common people. From his very restoration the intellectual 
Alfred saw these necessities and causes working rapidly: It 
was, to all intents and purposes, a new era which, before his 
dethronement, sxisted not. England, with that restoration, 
had a new birth. Alfred was, doubtless, the first of his 
age to realize this in the civilizing sense and, as we have 
seen, he, immediately after his victory over the Northmen, 
sought to incorporate them into England as Englishmen. 
Ilis prompt, sagacious policy was to first Christianize the 
pagan Sea Kings and their warlike forces, and by settling 
them on land in various counties as tillers of the soil, and to 
imbue them with the spirit of civilization and peace, he was con- 
solidating and augmenting a kingdom, not distracting it nor 
dividing with the invaders his power. The Saxons had the 
start in civilization and, therefore, they would absorb the 
Danes, not be absorbed by them; they were the teachers of 
Christianity, and, therefore, the pagans would become their 
converts and adopted brethren. It was a thousand times 
casier to thus incorporate them into the nation and civilize 
them than to drive them, as invaders, from his shores. Alfred 
therefore, like an enlightened statesman, sought to found a 
greater England than that of the past, and by a grand com- 
monwealth, to bring forth a united kingdom. 

The first step to this great design which Alfred took was, 
like Charlemagne before him, to create a powerful navy and 
to thoroughly organize the national forces on the land. With 
his navy and armies he defended the country against more 
invasions and kept his Danish allies faithful, so that be was 
enabled for many years to contend with the terrible Hastings 
und, at last, break his power and scatter him and his broken 
forces into France. Thus did Alfred preserve his kingdom 
during his reign and every year increase its martial and 
naval glory. 


WOMAN AND PLURAL MARRIAGE, 


No. 2. 


Our object, in our last article on the above subject, was to 
condense in one chapter a rough ideaf the general principles 
upon which, to our minds, polyganty rests. Necessarily, 
therefore, much remains to be further amplified and ex- 
plained, both with reference to the object of polygamy, and 
its justice to women. 

Let us now re-state the case in other words, that we may 
clearly convey our ideas to the mind. As we understand it, 
men and women are organized on a polygamic basis—in other 
words, they are“created with the impulses and adaptations for 
that kind of life within them, so that when they arrive at a 
certain state of development it shall be natural to them, and 
in harmony with all the conditions of their being. It is, 
therefore, not necessarily adapted to them, or true to their 
feclings and conceptions at every stage of their career. In 
proportion, only, as those qualities implanted with a special 
eye to polygamy are brought out; will it be a source of 
perfect happiness and life tothem. Asan illustration, flying 
is adapted to the nature’s of birds, when their feathers are 
perfected, and the rest of their organization is sufficiently 
developed; but true and natural as flying ultimately is to birds 
it is not true to them until these necessary conditions are 
fully developed within them. Although an instinet for flying 
is born with the bird, it is utterly unconscious of the fact till 
nature has developed the desire within it. So it is with 
plurality of wives, thousands of men are as unconscious of 
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any fitness of their being for that form of marriage life, as 
the downy ecaglet crouching in the nest is unaware that 
Nature intendcd it to float in the air, or soar in the face 
of the noonday sun. It is perfectly clear that there is no 
special advantage in preaching feathers to young birds, the 
feathers will come of themselves in due time, and they 
will know all about them when they come; and it is com- 


‘ paratively, as useless preaching the harmony of polygamy 


with the facts of advanced men and women’s natures, to 
those in whom no instinct or inkling of their fitness for 
the institution has as yet been developed. 

Still there are thousands of men in whose practical expe- 
rience polygamy has proved itself true. They know, at least, 
that a power to purely love more than one woman exists within 
them, they also know that the love of the second does not 
touch or interfere with the love of the first—but that simply 
an increase of capacity to love has been awakened within 
them, to the injury and loss of none, but to the improvement 
of their own natures. These men desire to live in harmony 
with what they conceive to be their highest instincts, and as 
the facts become known the number of such persons will 
increase, until, like an overwhelming sea, their voice and tes- 
timony will force from their fellows a concession of their right 
to follow those instincts whether anyone else knows anything 
about such prom ptings or whether they donot. For the sake 
of such we present in these articles not a defense, for no man 
can prove any fact of his own nature to another person, but 
simply an exposition of the principles of divine polygamy 
from our own stand-point. 

We say “divine polygamy,” because, as already stated, 
polygamy, like the marriage of one wife, can be entered in- 
to from the lowest of motives. This, however, argues 
nothing. There is no impulse of our human nature but can 
be similarly perverted. Teaching and enlightenment can 
alone direct our instincts to their highest use; and hence it 


‘is open, and always will be open to those who know no higher 


worth in women than their sex, to attribute mere instincts 
of animal passion to men practicing this order of marriage. 
Unprincipled men could not see anything in Jesus but a man 
ambitious for power, hence he said nothing, knowing the 
useléssness of the task, but “like a lamb before her shearers 
was dumb,” knowing that, when his love touched their hearts, 
the charge would expire in air. So with polygamy, one 
touch of nature in the soul revealing the fact of a capacity 
for pure and godlike plural love will—like the spirit “divid- 
ing the joints and the marrow,” teach to eachi man and wo- 
man that which volumes of external testimony cannot prove. 
Polygamy, as practised by vast nations at the present day, 
has one advantage: it cats out the plague spot of prostitution. 
But polygamy, as revealed to our minds, has many higher 
urposes than annihilating this monster woe of womankind. 
hat is but a fraction of the purposes of polygamy as under- 
stood in the bosoms of angels. To them, it means greater 
unity between the sexes, greater love between women, and 
holier results in posterity than earth as yet knows anything 
about. But then, polygamy, with them, is viewed solely 
with an eye to their class of life. It is only as we put on 
their conditicns and merge into their spirit that we can real- 
ize what they anticipate from it. What those conditions are 
we shall endeavor to explain, as well as the causes that pre- 
vent its harmonious action with some of us to-day, as well as 
wherein its advantages to men and women really consist. 
Before doing so, let us say a word on the development of 
women. It must not be inferred, because we have spoken of 
plural marriage as specially intended for the growth of man, 
that the development of woman is of minor importance, or 
that we suppose that the Almighty has a desire to bring out 
and develop man more than He has woman, and that woman 
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is merely brought into existence to minister to man’s im- 
provement. It is, indeed, a fact that a plurality of wives, in 
answering the ends and purposes of their own beings, by the 
demands which they make for love and care, tend to develop 
and educate instincts which are inherent in man; but they 
thereby are no more servants to his progress than to their 
own. And the mere fact that the love of more than one 
woman is necessary in certain states of a man’s progress, 
while the love of one man will meet all a woman’s needs, does 
not exist because women are inferior to man, but because the 
matrimonial side of his nature is open to more development than 
woman’s. But, while one man can supply all a woman needs 
in conjugal love, there isa department in which it takes as 
much to meet and fil) the demands of her nature as it 
does that of man in respec: to matrimony. Lach sex is as 
great, and needs as much development in its special sphere. 
Women possess an illimitable fountain of maternal yearnings. 
They have far more of the great divine quality of parental 
love than man, and here is where their excellency and supe- 
riority is manifested, here wherein their perfection is needed— 
a development which is of as great an importance to all intel- 
lectual life as that of man, but which is to be obtained from 
an entirely different source. Growth and unfoldment, for 
which there isarich provision in Nature and in the principles 
of celestial science, but which we do not specially dwell upon 
because we are now treating of matrimonial and not parental 
love. Suffice it to say that, in our estimation, men and 
women divide the powers of life between them; they each 
manifest a different side of the Divine Nature, each, therefore, 
possesses attributes of which the other is destitute. Woman 
is not a mere machine for child-bearing. She contains within 
herself special attributes, qualities and powers, of the Great 
Fountain of all Life and Being. which are found nowhere, 
but within her nature. 


A SONG OF FREEDOM. 


BY JOHN LYON. 


~ 


Liberty’s the freeman’s glory! 
Touch it, and you touch his life; 
Let the foe be young or hoary, 
Keen will be the fight, and gory, 
Ere he yields in slavery’s strife; 
Mind! his soul is great and noble, 
Count the cost before you trouble, 
Mark! his children and his wife. 


Touch his freedom, and a hero 
Darts upon you ere you know; 
Soon you ll find unto your sorrow: 


‘Pay to-day and trust to-morrow,”’ 


Is his motto in each blow. 
While the tyrant foeman stammers 
"Neath the blow of his sledge-hammers, 
Till he welt'ring lays him low. 


Freely bounds his unchained spirit 
Heedless where he lives or dies! 
Truth’s reward he strives to merit, 
And fair liberty inherit 
Free from demagogues and spies, 
Loving, shielding all around him! 
This, and only this, has bound him 
To this land of paradise! 
Salt Lake City, September, 1869. 
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THE MODERN EDMUND KEAN, 


We were asked the otber day, somewhat sarcastically, by a broth- 
er critic, ifwe had ever seen Edmund Keun. No; nor were we per- 
sonally acquaiuted with Shakespeare in his lifetime; but we bave 
eat and drank with their ghosts. Is our brother satisfied? 

“Did you ever see Edmund Kean?” Psbaw! yeu trifle, Kean 
is but a dominating name like Napoleon, Itisconvertible. It was 
once Garrick; now the imperia! signature of the hirtrionic realm is 
Warner. 

We needed the dominating name agnuin, for it is long since there 
was one potent cnough to rule the stage. There were Forrest, Mac- 
ready, the younger Kean, and Brooke; but they all now belong to 
the past. The younger Booth is left, but be rules in the potency of 
his father’s name, and not hisown. We saw him in Philadelphia, 
in the play of &bylock and sat out his great act in which he refused 
to give something for a ‘‘wilderness of monkeys,’ He did not im- 
press us as Nei] Warner bas done, It may be that expectation had 
overwrought our impatience for real greatness, and that we were 
challenged by the name of a Booth, while tbe simple modesty of 
Neil Warner provoked not that impatience. But what ifit had? It 
would have been as impossible for us to bave left the theater and 
gone home during the performance of bis Richard III or Sir Giles 
Overreach as to bave sat in ecstasy upon our seat during the per- 
formance of Booth’s Shylock, impatient at the thought of what his 
great father might bave been. Yet we went to see Neil Warner's 
Richard in a more unfavorable state of mind. In one eye was Ed- 
mund Kean’s Richard, and in the other, Junius Brutus Booth’s, and 
then the idealistic is genera!ly somewbat exaggerated. Kean in one 
eye and Booth in the other—both magnified ghosts with whom we 
have eat and drank; Neil Warner. a mortal of modest assumptions, 
not an immortal with a blazoncd name; thusit stood. Yet, at the 
close of Warner's Richard, we rushed to a friend, who was sur- 
rouneed by a knot of critics. and exclaimed in rapture, ‘That ts 
Richard!” We could not help remembering a pertinent anecdote of 
Jobn Philip Kemble and Edmund Kean. The magnificent brother 
of Sarah Siddons being asked if he had seen Kean’s Richard, replied 
“No, I have seen Richard himself.’ From that moment Warner 
struck us with the fancy of Tuk Mopers Epwunp Kean? 

Macready, Vandenhoff, and Forrest were great as characters, and 
as artists. The weight of their own personality gave a dignity and 
force to every part which they filled, but neither of those his- 
trionic giants possessed the endowment of genius; Edmund Kean 
and Booth undoubtedly did, and in that quality they rank with 
Garrick. We think Neil Warner is of the same type, less than 
either if you please, but still of the same type. He has both the 
physique and metaphysics of that rare class. He may not be so 
grand and imposing as were John Phillip Kemble, Macready, and 
Forrest who have held the sceptre of the Anglo-Saxon stage, but 
remember that Edmund Kean—a Napoleonic little man took the 
sceptre from the hand of the magnificent Kemble, and won the 
imperial name. Now, Warner has more physique than Kean pos- 
sessed, with a kindred nature. Ie is afiery mass thrown upon 
the stage—a passion in the play, not anactor. Indeed, we do not 
even remember during the performance that he is an arfis/e, nor is 
he trammeled with that remembrance. He is, we say a passion, and 
this is what the audience feel. At the close of Othello; the Daily 
Telegraph wanted to fly to his help, believing it absolutely impos- 
sible for him to reach Desdemona to give her his death kiss; as 
for Sir Giles Overreach there is a resolute understanding in the pub- 
lic mind that Neil had a fitin the death scene. Being asked if 
such was the case we replicd; upon our soul we could not tell, but 
we knew such men as Edmund Kean, and Junius Brutus Booth did 
have fits and die and do all that sort of extraordinary thing in 
earnest upon the stage. Warner may yet do as extraordinary 
things as they. He may win the empire of the stage and even die 
upon it, for he is a passion and may expire any moment at its 
eulmination. A fiery mass burning into the public brain: Such is 
Neil Warner. He may consume himself; but better that an artis(e 
die great, than live contemptible. Edmund Kean wil/ win the em- 
pire of the stage though it costs him his life, and if he is incar- 
nated in Neil Warner, then will Neil also win it and die immortal 
—no matter whether in his bed or at the end of Sir Giles Over- 
reach. We have said Kean is a name? It is synonymous with 
genius. It shall be Garrick or Booth, just as you please; and, if 
it is now Warner we have no longer to look for the coming man. 

The ruling name was imperatively needed; for a dramatic unity, 
ay, and something more than a sectional name and a local unity 
must becreated. It is the entire Saxon stage to be ruled, for the 
pillars are down ecverywhere. Edwin Booth is not the man to 
sway the sceptre of the stage in the three great empires of the 
Anglo-Saxon race—Great Britain, America, and Australia; but 
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ooner or later the man was certain to come to regenerate his pro- 
fession and make it palpitate with a new immortality. He is 
necessity of the age. There is just at this time scope for the mos 
tremendous ambition as well as the rarest genius. The field is 
cleared of the old stock; the pillars of the mighty fabric of the 
past fifty years are all fallen. The field has to be stocked again, 
not only with new life and the impersonating genius, but also with 
new dramatic substance! Both actors and authors must arise 
the impersonators and the creators of the next dramatic series, 
must come to sustain and continue the apostles of the past, not 
rival them. There is not a sensible man in the profession who 
does not realize that to-morrow Boucicault and his herd will die. 
Who then shall build up the dramatic fabric of the future? 

We believe that on the actor’s part, we have found the man in 
Neil Warner. 

But the dominating play must come, as well as the inpersonating 
genius. That play will be “Oliver Cromwell,’”’ to be followed by 
others of the great historic class, forthere must be new dramatic 
substance even to revive the giants of the past. The humbug of 
novelty must be vanquished onitsown ground. Cromwell will be- 
gin the work and Neil Warner must incarnate him. The great 
Protector is the mightiest name of the Anglo-Saxon race ;he is more 
American than English, and will cover America, England and 
Australia, where that race dominate. He is crowded with dra- 
matic subject, he is, in fact, an epic. Many have attempted to 
create him in dramatic forms and failed, others may fail before 
he is produced, but come Cromwell will, to give to some actor 
the empire of the modern stage. Napoleon himself would be 
overwhelmed, were Cromwellin the field. Mr. Warner, we under- 
stand, has made arrangements for the play of the mightiest man 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, andif the author succeeds, Neil Warner 
will not fail. ; 

The ‘“‘modern Edmund Kean” was born at Bury-St. Edmund's 
Suffolk, England, April 5th, 1836, and was educated for the Church. 
At the age of 17, owing to the death of certain relatives of whose 
influence he was deprived, he abandoned the ecclesiastical career, 
and started to London, where, for three years, he studied under 
the ablest masters of clocution, with the design of following the 
stage. He made his debfit in London; and the young tragedian 
was highly spoken of by the London critics as an actor of great 
promise, whose appearing was a worthy event in theatrical his- 
tory. The London J’ost, speaking of his Othello, said: 


From a purely physical point of view it would be difficult to imagine a more 
perfect presentment of the noble Moor than that of Mr. Warner. Handsome 
and expressive features, commanding stature, a dignified and graceful deport- 
ment and, above all, a voice of such quality, power and modulation as to give 
full and forcible expression to every emotion of the human heart. 

In the portrayal of thisarduous character Mr. Warner exhibited such force 
and nobility, such tenderness and wrath, such true insight into the workings 
of the jealous mind, and such rare power of realizing them in action, that the 
most hypercritical could not conscientiously quarrel with the approving verdict 
passed npon the impersonation by the large and high-class audience present last 
night. 


Leaving London, the young English tragedian went to Austra- 
‘ia, where he was universally acknowledged as being after the 
late lamented G. V. Brooke, the greatest tragic actor in the south- 
ern hemisphere.. He returned to England in 1864, appearing first 
in London, then in Liverpool, Edinburgh, Dublin and nearly all 
the principal towns of the United Kingdom. He is just from Califor- 
nia, being on a professional visit tothe empire of the future—-America 
which may perhaps be an event in his life. We need scarcely say . 
that Neil Warner is a great Shakspcarean student, for without this, 
no man could be a great Shakspearean actor. His profession is 
his idol; and genius, we again affirm, is his type. 

lt is a grand ambition of this young man to give to his profea- 
sion a new immortality. Charles Kean, and Edwin Booth have 
attempted it. But their aim was merely the revival of the past, by 
scenic agencies. It must be a creation, not a revival—a creation 
ofa dramaticfuture. Boucicault had a much more practical con- 
ception, and he struck fora new creation. We have seen his suc- 
cess; but in his low work he dethroned Shakspeare, and destroyed 
the opportunity of the great actors. Now, Neil Warner has 
struck the true conception, and the one which is also commer- 
cially sound. He will revive Shakspeare and Massenger by bring- 
ing great names to the help of Richard, Macbeth, Hamlet, and 
Sir Giles Overreach. Had there been a score of plays, equal to 
Richelieu produced in this age, with a score of the Elizabeth of 
England class, the kings and queens of the stage would, ere this, 
have regained their thrones. They will yet do it, and Neil War- 
ner begins his fine conception of a new creation, not a mere revival, 
by the mighty name of Cromwell of England. 


1869. 
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TERESE, THE HEBREW MAIDEN ; 


NOT ALL DROSS. 


BY EDWARD W. TULLIDGE. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


The great court-room of the Old Bailey was crowded to hear 
the trial of the celebrated singer, Farinelli; and, as the thousands 
gathered there listening to the statement of the case by the pro- 
secutor for the Crown followed by the testimony of the witnesses, 
they already in their minds pronounced sentence upon the prison- 
er. The testimony of both friends and foes weighed almost equal- 
ly in the scale against the Farinelli. Indeed, no one cvuld be 
suspecteu of being tae foe of the prisoner excepting Orsini; and 
seeing that his testimony was forced from him by his arrest, he was 
not strongly convicted in the public mind, of malice towards the 
prisoner. The rest of the evidence was from Farinelli’s friends. 
Sir Richard Courtney, in stating the case of the mystcrious dis- 
appearance of his nephew, how ke left London with the prisoner, 
how Signor Farinelli, in the morning, with his strange story, ar- 
rived alone and distracted at Courtney House, how himself, Lord 
Frederick De Lacy and the prisoner immediately mounted the 
fleetest horses and rode to the scene of the attack in the forest, 
how they found Walter’s horse dead and its rider's pistols in their 
holsters undischarged, told fearfully against the victim of circum- 
stantial evidence at the bar. Another point which told even more 
than the appearance of a sudden murder without resistance, was 
the fact that the old lodge in the forest was burned to the ground. 
A shudder ran through the court at this, for the general inference 
was that the body of the supposed murdered man had been con- 
sumed in the fire. This fact had been drawn from the reluctant 
Courtney by the Prosecutor. 

At length, Counselor Christie arose for the defense, and made a 
powerful appeal to the jury, charging them to bear in mind the 
cases of the innocent who had been condemned and hung by cir- 
cumstantial evidence as conclusive as that of the present case, but 
which, when other facts were known, had an entirely different 
appearence. The multitude, ever swayed by fecling, were by the 
powerful speech of Counselor Christie, greatly moved; but, when 
the Prosecutor bade his eloquent brother also remember of the 
former attempt at assassination in Rome, a reiiction followed. 
Counselor Christie replied not; but called Judah Nathans into the 
witness box. 

“My Lord,” began Snap, ‘‘when we see a lone oak torn up by 
the fierce hurricane, and it falls upon a cottage close by, destroy- 
ing life in the catastrophe, if blame there be, should it come 
against the stricken oak or the hurricane? The crime of the up- 
rooted oak is that its strength of resistance was overmatched by 
the storm. There is no motive to be found against the tree. So 
am I proof that there is no motive to be found against Signor Far- 
inelli, for I was in the hurricane myself that struck him; yet, 
though he fell, no one was hurled to the ground but himself. In 
this case, the motive and the malice were in the storm, for even 
before the prisoner at the bar was born, it had already brought 
desolation to the De Lacy family; and certain am I that since it 
struck Farinelli in Rome, hurling him against his friend, that 
same storm has now borne away Sir Walter Templar himself.” 
Snap then related the entire conspiracy against the De Lacys and 
the design to murder Walicr; and wound up by a philosophical 
climax so eminently characteristic of the man: 

‘“‘My lord, when plotters travel to their purposes, they surround 
their deeds with other men’s scemings—not their own. From the 
time that the regicide of Scotland struck the blow with the dag- 
gers of the sleeping grooms, and his wife besmeared their faces 
with the blood of their royal master, murderers of subtle capacity 
fasten their deeds upon other men as a part of their own design. 
Moreover, they seek to kill the person nearest to their chief vic- 
tim to hide the seemings which would lead to themselves. It is a 
fatal crror to hang the man whom you find by the side of the 
corpse; rather pursue the one who has fled. In nine cases out of 
ten, the person nearest is the most innocent of the crime and its 
foregone intentions." 

Terese Ben Ammon was the next witness called, and her wo- 
man’s impulse startled the court with new thoughts. Being sworn, 
she opened upon the judge with— 

“My lord, Walter Templar is not dead; therefore, my foster- 
brother did not murder him.” 


A sensation ran through the court and the thousands present 
expected Walter suddenly to appear to confirm her statement. 
The Prosecutor looked around him with something like disap- 
pointment, a buzzing ran through the crowd, searching eyes were 
darting in every direction, even the judge expected an astonish- 
ing denouement, while Orsini turned pale and would have fled from 
the court, could he have done so with safety. The missing man, 
however, not appearing, the judge observed: 

‘‘Young lady, the court is anxious for the proof.”’ 

The court was anxious; a breathless silence reigned as Terese 
resumed: 

‘Walter Templar is not dead. By-and-by, he shall himself 
come to prove my words. I only ask that my foster-brother may 
not be condemned before that coming. But I will tell you, my 
lord, how I know that my affianced husband is not dead.” 

erese then told his lordship of the death-bed marriage, Alice’s 
prophecy and her own dreams since of Walter's living. The 
judge listened out of sympathy, and the spiritual-minded were 
half disposed to believe, but at “ength the Prosecutor impatiently 
reminded the court that the beautiful fancies of the witness had 
nothing pointed to the case. At this, Terese, carried away again 
by the impulses of the woman and the artiste, burst forth with 
impassioned speech, and an inspiration like a torrent bearing her 
on its course: 

“Ye men of logic and of facts—slaves of logic and of facts— 
would you have these thousands assembled—witnesses of your 
wisdom and your justice—believe that only that is to the point, 
which you can trace by the common-place of circumstances? Dare 
you to be so falsely wise as to say that your hand is a circum- 
stance in the case, but that your ‘hought is none? Is your taber- 
nacle the man and your spirit the fiction of the man. Is the 
book of your spirit-consciousness unworthy to be read, or which, 
if you attempt to read, the judges and the wise men of the law 
may interrupt by telling you that the text is not to the point in 
our practical experience? If you dare to say this, then I tell you, 
my lord and gentlemen, you had need be instructed by that 
grand order of visionary men—the Prophets and Seers of my He- 
brew race, whose sepulchres you garnish and to whose names you 
build your temples, but whose wisdom you contemn. They shall 
tell you that that which you would have us believe the fiction is 
the most stupendous fact of life. Butif you will maintain that 
their facts are too spiritual and that spiritual facts are not evi- 
dence in a case touching the living and the dead, where then 
stands your religion, seeing that all religions have the spiritual as 
their solidest groundwork? You have built not only churches, 
but States, upon the spiritual, and you make the very history of 
nations the fulfillment of prophecy. Wherefore then should you 
say that the prophecy of my sister Alice, as her departing spirit 
pierced the veil of the future, is not evidence in the case? Has 
not her prophecy been fulfilled? Thatat least is a fact. And her 
sight of a coming event is now a positive evidence. But what has 
come to pass, you will say, proves not that which shall yet come 
to pass revealing Walter living; yet the departed spirit of the 
bride foretold that he should be living, and that in the coming 
night of his mortal life, she would be near both him and me. 
Therefore is Walter Templar living, and Alice, his spirit-bride, 
near us!” 

‘It is a woman’s, therefore,” interrupted the judge, ‘all-intui- 
tion; yet no evidence for the court to decide upon.”’ 

‘‘But, my lord—my lord, bear with me! I have direct evidence, 
since the death of Alice and since the disappearance of Walter. I 
pray you, hear me.’’ 

‘Yes, yes, my dear young lady, come to that direct evidence,’ 
observed the judge, eagerly expecting something more tangible, 
but he was soon undeceived, for Terese resumed: 

‘Il know that Walter is not dead, for Alice has come from 
heaven and told me so! You look disappointed, my lord, at this. 
But do you then not believe that the spirits of the departed still 
live?” 

‘Certainly:” said the indulgent judge. 

“Then, my lord, wherefore should they not come to us and tell 
us things which most concern them and us, especially when it is 
to savea life, and preserve a nation from a terrible injustice? 
Besides, my lord, were Walter in the other world, he also would 
come tome. I should see him, I should hear him. He would tell 
me all. But he has not come, therefore is he in the body and 
cannot. come. My lord, lam of the Hebrew race, and my fore- 
fathers were Prophets and Seers. Their siy#t and prophetic 
words you buili upon to this very day. Why then will you de- 
spise the words of their daughter? They have garnered in me 
their own nature, and I feel its prophecies in me even now. It is 
that nature which made me an artiste. The soul of song which is 
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in me, in them once burst forth in grand prophecies and divine 
psalma. Ay, my lord, there is a tradition in my family that Da- 
vid of Israel was my ancestor and now the spirits of my Ilebrew 
race tell you throvgh my mouth that Walter Templar is still on 
earth. Surely, my lord, éAey know.” 

“The child is right?’’ exclaimed Isaac Ben Ammon aloud in the 
court. ‘David of Israel was her ancestor, as sure as that the 
young man is not dead.” 

The Prosecutor for the Crown here interrupted again and de- 
manded evidence to the point; but his lordship observed: 

*‘Let the lady speak, for at least the court is refreshed by her 
beautiful faith; yet I confess it touches not the case.” 

‘“‘My lord, a moment more and I have finished,” resumed the 
daughter of the ancient people. ‘My lord and gentlemen of the 
jury, the whole history of the Hebrews is a grand evidence that 
the heavens and the earth are inter-blended, and that they can 
hold converse one with another. When Elijah’s spirit went up in 
the flaming chariot, the prophets in a multitude saw him. When 
Nebuchadnezzar sat in judgment upon the evidence of the wise 
men of Babylon, Daniel declared what the heavens had told him. 
Would not that Daniel, were he here on the judgment seat, be- 
lieve what the heavens have told me, that Walter is on earth 
among the living; yea, my lord, would not that Daniel inquire 
and find him out? But Walter shall himself come and prove that 
he is still in the flesh.”’ 

The Hebrew Maiden left the witness-box as she said this. She 
had spoken like a prophetess. There had been something won- 
derful in her manner and speech which, though it proved nothing 
in a case of law, strangely impressed the thousands in the court. 

The Prosecutor for the Crown then arose and, with his severe 
logic, swept away all that had been said in favor of the prisoner 
at the bar. He dwelt with a certain remorseless deliberateness 
upon every item of the terrible circumstantial evidence against 
Farinelli, especially that of the undischarged pistols of Walter 
in their holsters, and the burnt lodge inthe forest with which he 
insisted the body of the murdered man had been consumed. The 
judge afterwards summed up the evidence and delivered the case 
to the jury The impartial men who had been sworn to decide on 
the evidence, felt that they dared not be influenced by the touch- 
ing faith-of Terese Ben Ammon; and, without leaving ihe court, 
they came to an agreement. At the startling words from the 
judge—‘‘Guilty or not guilty?’’—The foreman replied solemnly— 
“Guilty, my lord!” 

The prisoner at the bar, with gentle firmness, refused to declare 
‘why sentence of death should not be passed upon him; and then 
the judge in a broken voice performed his terrible duty. 

The sentence of death passed upon the innocent Farinelli, he 
was taken from the court to the condemned cell, while Clara Gar- 
cia was carried fromthe court in a swoon, Strong-minded men 
had shed tears that day, as well as the tender-hearted women who 
were present; but nothing more could be done there to save the 
prisoner. The only hope was in the mercy of the Crown. 

Two persons, however, were superior even to that dreadful cri- 
sis. They were Terese Ben Ammon and her uncle Judah. They 
left the court resolved to find Walter Templar living and prove 
Farinelli innocent. Judah’s will and intellect said—‘Farinelli 
shall be delivered!” And the Hebrew Maiden said—‘ The God of 
my fathers shall bring it all to light!’’ 

Clara Garcia, when she recovered from her swoon, wailed— 

“Oh, Terese, save my lover;—save him whose life is more to 
me than my own soul!” 

She was answered: 

“The God of my Hebrew fathers shall bring it all to light. 
brother shal/ be saved!” 


CHAPTER LXILX. 
THE FORSAKEN AND HER SON. 


In a small but pretty cottage on the Edgeware Road, London, 
resided a charming lady, closely related to one of the chief per- 
sonages of our story. She passed for a widow, but she was no 
widow, but a forsaken one. She was still beautiful, though the 
observant eye could see by her subdued sadness that there was a 
worm at her heart, or that some great calamity had befallen her in 
her life. Her name was Ida Blair. | 

By the side of Ida, on the morning of the 18th of May, 1824, the 
very morning after the sentence of Farinelli, sat a young man of 
about twenty-five years of age. His name was Arthur Blair, and 
he was the young Church of England clergyman who performed 
the ceremony of marriage between Walter Templar and Alice 
Courtney. In general terms he may be described as much such a 
young man as Lord Frederick De Lacy, resembling much his 
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beautiful mother, Ida. There was, however, a gravity in him that 
did not become his years. This gravity was doubtless partly from 
the toneof mind which his sacred calling had given, but it was 
chiefly from the same cause which gave that subdued sadness seen 
in his beautiful mother. There was also the maturity of thought- 
fulness in him which would have led one to rate his years at 
thirty, and to suppose him a younger brother of Ida Blair, rather 
than her son. 

‘‘Arthur,’’—began his mother, in a broken voice, and something 
of shame in the blush that mantled her fair face—‘‘you have often 
implored me to tell you my mournful history, but for your sake I 
have withheld it till now.”’ 

‘‘But, oh, my mother, that very concealment has from my boy- 
hood, been in my heart as the worm that dieth not.” 

“T know, my son, I know it; but I dared not tell you, norshould 
[ now, but that one whom I must not disobey has charged me to 
reveal it to you to-day.” 

“Who is it that has thus charged you, my mether? Is it my un- 
known father?” 

“Oh no, Arthur, it is not Ae; but one, whom though he is a 
strange man, I have cause to believe is my friend.”’ 

‘‘Why do you speak of my father as the nameless he? why do 
you never call him husband? Why have you only several times 
in my life even referred to him at all, by any style of naming. Tell 
me, mother—at last, oh tell me!”’ 

“TI will, my son; but look not thus upon me. 
searching eye.” 

Her son groaned in the anguish of his anticipation, and the 
mother opened her sad stery. 

“Arthur, lam the only daughter of a poor clergyman, like your- 
self. I had two brothers, both officers in the army of king George. 
Whether they are living or not I cannot say, for I have hid from 
all my family. My father’s name was Arnold Blair.”’ 

“Oh, my God, my God!” burst from the son, for this confession 
told him that his mother still bore her maiden name. A tear stole 
down the cheek of the forsaken at her son’s anguish, but after a 
moment she continued: 

“Being the only daughter, I was the joy of my good father’s 
heart, and in my girlhood consoled him for the loss of my mother. 
Ah, Arthur, had she not died, I should have perhaps found less 
cause to mourn for myself and you. When I wasat the age of six- 
teen, Ae one day came to my father’s house. My sire then was a 
curate in the little town of Westbury, in Wiltshire, and he was 
very poor. The young man brought to him news of a living which 
had been conferred upon him by his father, who was immensely 
rich. It was bestowed upon Arnold Blair because of his learning 
and eloquence as a minister. My poor father welcomed the young 
man, and at the rich gift shed upon his hand tears of gratitude. 
We removed from Westbury to the vicarage of which this young 
man’s father was the lord; and often was that youth there by my 
side, though your grandfather thought he came in the character of 
his pupil to finish his education, before traveling on the continent. 
To be brief, Arthur, we loved, or rather I loved, for your father 
was at that time very handsome; and too often manly beauty of 
person rather than of mind win young girls’ hearts. He pressed 
me toa secret marriage, urging with all the sophistry of a lover 
under such circumstances. I should not have consented, had it 
not been that his father designed to marry my lover to a lady of 
rank. The youth vowed that he would brave his sire, that he 
would forsake all for me, even though his parent should outcast 
him for it and then with tender pleadings, that I would not cast 
him away too; he persuaded me to believe that his sire would for- 
give us, if he found that the wife had come in before the curse was 
hurled upon his head. As too many of my sex have done before, 
I consented to become his wife, not dreaming that he meant to 
betray me. Oh, I fondly believed in his truth—believed that I 
should possess a loving husband, even though his ambitious father 
should frown upon us. I justify not my great error, my son, in 
consenting without our fathers’ blessings, but sadly own my ter- 
rible fault. We were secretly married—lI take my God to witness 
Iso thought. I believed that the Church sanctified our mutual 
vows by its most holy ceremony. For nearly a year afterwards 
we met as husband and wife; when we could no longer conceal our 
secret, moved by my tears, your father told to my sire the story 
of our love and secret marriage. Arnold Blair in much trouble 
visited the ambitious sire of the youth, and revealed all. A ter- 


I cannot bear your 


rible scene of wrath followed, and my father returned with re- 
proaches and curses heaped on his head by that man of fearful 
purposes—I mean your other grandfather, but Arnold Blair dreamt 
not even then that his daughter had been betrayed. Soon how- 
ever, the blow came in a letter, from the proud, ambitious sire, 
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stating that from his son he had learned that the marriage had 
been afalseone. Wealth was offered to be heaped upon usas a res- 
titution for the great wrong done, but oh, what price could pay 
for the dishonor. Your maternal grandfather died broken- 
hearted, but not before he had blessed you, and received from me 
& promise that you should be brought up to fill his sacred calling 
in the church. With my own hands | supported you until you 
were twelve years of age, for I refused all offers of money from 
him and his ambitious sire. My Ausband—for to me he was hus- 
band, married the titled lady, but the curse of my father’s broken 
heart, and his daughter’s blighted life followed the betrayer. He 
was childless, and childless his titled wife died a year afterwards; 
and when you were twelve years old, your other grandfather died. 
I afterwards learned that this man of iron will, who bowed the 
nobles of the land to his purposes, had often seen you, often had 
fondled you in his arms, in your childhood; often fondly laid his 
hands upon your head in your youth—ay, that iron hearted man 
had even wept over you, for you were his only grandchild.’’ 

“Then, mother,” observed Arthur, “I remember that proud, 
stately old man. I both feared and loved him.”’ 

“These facts, my son,” resumed Ida, the forsaken ‘I learned 
from your grandfather’s strange confidant. As you will remem- 
ber, you always met your grandfather at school. Your master 
was paid well to keep the secret from me. At your grandfather's 
death, his confidant came and informed me that he had left you 
five hundred a year for life. At first I refused, as I had done for 
myself, but when I was told of the old man’s love for his only 
grandchild, I relented, and moreover, I was reproached for being 
willing to deprive you of your grandfather’s legacy. At last I 
accepted, and with the money you were educated for the ministry, 
and thus I fulfilled my own father’s dying wish. Touching him, I 
have merely to say, that since we first parted I have not seen his 
face. My story is told, Arthur, to you to-day because that con- 
fidant, who is the executor for you, has charged me to do so, for 
he has some secret will of your grandfather concerning you, of 
which I myself knew not till yesterday, nordo I now know. Ha! 
is that the garden gate, my son? If so, it is he.”? 

“There is a gentleman coming up the garden walk with a lady,” 
observed the young clergyman, looking out at the window. 

; “No, this is not he, mother. This is Mr. Nathans and his 
niece.”’ 

“Then it he, Arthur,” wasthe reply. The door was quickly 
opened by Ida the Forsaken, and Judah and Terese Ben Ammoa 
entered. 

“Lady, have you told your son your story,” inquired Judah 
after they were seated. 

“Yes, sir, all.’ 

“No, Lady Ida Blakely, not all! A portion of it 1 have come to 
tell!’’ replied Judah, with his calm abruptness. 

“Lady Blakely! Merciful God of the forsaken, what does this 
mean!” 

Ida, overwhelmed by the sudden revelation and the torrent of 
her emotions, would have fallen from her chair, had not her son 
caught her in his arms. 

“Trifle not with my afflicted mother, sir, but tell us what mean 
your strange words?” said Arthur imploringly. 

“Sir Arthur Blakely—for such you will be, J never trifle,” re- 
turned Snap, for he comes in fitly in his character as the confidant 
of General Blakely. 

“Oh, Mr. Nathans, isthis true? Was that marriage then holy, 
and no solemn farce. AmIs wife. Was it?—was it no farce?” 

‘Lady Blakely, / witnessed it; and J never play in farces, 
though I have sustained my part in tragedies.” 

Thus answered that fearfully intellectual man. 

“Are you Sure, Mr. Nathans, that my mother is a wife, and [ 
blessed born.” 

“Sir Arthur, lam always sure when I assert. I never affirm till 
I have solved. Science says demonstrate. I am science. I hare 
demonstrated.” 

“But may you not be mistaken, sir?’ inquired poor Arthur, 
anxiously. 

“I say, Sir Arthur, [ witnessed your mother’s marriage, and 
that I take no part in farces. There, young man, is your grand- 
father’s will, in which he acknowledges your legitimacy, and which 
makes you, after your father, heir of all his wealth. Thercis the 
certificate of your mother’s marriage also in that packet. Take 
it, and demonstrate for yourself.’’ 

The young man took the documents, and read to his mother 
aloud his grandfather’s will, and her marriage certificate. 

‘Are you satisfied, Lady Blakely ?” 

“Tam more than satisfied!’ returned Ida the Forsaken, sobbing. 
“This, Mr. Nathans, is your work. Oh, you are good!” 


“Nay, lady, lamevil. ‘I never pray I thank thee, O God, that I 
am not as other men.’ Indeed, I never pray at all. I dive for 
truth, I soar for truth. I never pray, and therefore am I evil. So 
was that young man’s grandfather, but he could be just as you see 
when his ambition stood not in his way. Call me not good, lady, 
for it offends me. I say I am evil, and had Herbert Blakely had 
a son by his other marriage, you would not have called me good, 
for your son would have been kept out of his rights by my sanc- 
tion.” 

“Uncle Judah,” observed Terese, speaking for the first time in 
the case, ‘‘you are always calling yourself by bad names.” 

‘“‘Wherefore should I not, niece?’’ r2plied Snap sharply. ‘‘Do 
not men generally call themselves by good names. They lie. 
Would you have me lie too. I am science and science is truth. 
Lady Blakely, are you satisfied that my old master, Gencral 
Blakely, has done you justice at last.”’ 

“Indeed lam, Mr. Nathans,’’ the lady replied. 

‘‘And now, Sir Arthur, will ycu do my bidding.’’ 

‘‘After this I cannot refuse, but why call meSir Arthur. Ismy 
father dead ?”’ 

“No, but never in England will he be able to again claim rank. 
Such a circumstance which justifies me in carrying out your 
grandfather’s will, which was designed to be fulfilled at your 
father’s death, or when I should determine, for your grandfather 
trusted me. You have heard of the case of Sir Walter Templar and 
Farinelli. Your father is the guilty man.” 

‘Would you have me betray him, sir?” observed Arthur, shocked. 

“‘No, but to help me save him and the lives of two others. Sir 
Walter is living I am certain. We must find him and prevent 
Farinelli from being hanged for your father’s act. You must goto 
Italy and become the private secretary of your father, but unknown 
in your true character. You shall have*a recommendation from 
Lawyer Wortley. He knows all. |] say we must find out the 
truth, or I will hang your father. I have said it. You will re- 
port everything to me. If I but find the clue to Walter Templar’s 
existence, the rest will follow. You must obtain for me that clue. 
Your father then must reside abroad, all shall be made known to 
him concerning yourself and your grandfather’s will, and Sir 
Richard Courtney will not prosecute your sire. Ilave you re- 
solved, for J have ?”? 

“Yes, Mr. Na‘aans, for if Sir Walter be living or Signor Fari- 
nelli innocent, my duty as a Christian is with your willinthis. On 
the condition that my father shall be spared, I undertake your 
mission.” 

“For your grandfather's sake hisson shall bespared. You must 
start to-morrow, for there is no time to be lost. Lives hang upon 
despatch. Your mother will reside with my niece at Sir Richard 
Courtney's until your rights and hers are confirmed.” 

It was thus arranged, and the next day Lady Ida Blakely was 
taken by Terese Ben Ammon to Sir Richard Courtney’s, and Arthur 
Blakely started for Rome to fulfill his mission. 


CHAPTER LXN. 
THE POLSONED WINE. 


Sir Herbert Blakely had returned to his native land after a sup- 
posed absence of five years. He was azain in the De Lacy castle; 
but this time his movements were all unconcealed. Indeed, he 
seemed to court attention, and his castle was the resort of politi- 
cal magnates, for he had announced his intention of turning his 
attention to the affairs of his country. A Parliamentary election 
was at hand, and he was up for the county of Wiltshire. The old 
part to which his father belonged courted him, for his vast estates 
in Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Kent made him very influential with 
the ministry. He had grown more like his father, and politicians 
expected to see him play a similiar part to that which General 
Blakely had distinguished himself for; namely, a ruling politician. 
As he had marked out a public course, he sought society, and 
sagacious mamma’s speculated upon the prospects of Sir Herbert’s 
marrying again. He was only fifty, and still a handsome man, 
and he encouraged the gossip concerning his prospects of mar- 
riage. Indeed, he had really designed to take another wife, for 
it was a great cross to Sir Herbert that he had no son to succeed 
him, for he neither knew of the existence of his legitimate son nor 
that his marriage with Ida Blair was genuine. He himself had 
been deceived by Snap, who had given him a true priest instead 
ofa false one. This fact, the mentor had communicated to the 
General, but never to Herbert, and though the General was very 
much enraged, yet the yearnings of his ambitious heart had recon- 
ciled him. So it was arranged between Snap and his old master 
that young Arthur was to inherit, providing Herbert had no more 
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sons. Snap’s act at first, in securing Ida Blair’s marriage with 
Herbert, was less from principle than from his strange intellectual 
caprice, for doing everything for the best, and then holding the 
pewer in his own hands of-turning for good or evil just as his will 
directed. The innocence of Ida, moreover, had gained his sym- 
pathy, for he admired that which was unlike himself, and he was 
subtle, not innocent. Ida, therefore, had found from her very 
girlhood a protector and friend in Snap, who we have seen now 
resolved to establish the rights of Lady Blakely and her son. 

Arthur was with his father’ at the De Lacy castle performing 
the part of private secretary. Ile was passing under the name of 
Arthur Manning. The young man had obtained great influence 
over Sir Herbert who was strangely drawn towards his son with- 
out knowing his relations to him. But the father felt that a watch- 
ful eye was upon him, yet he often saw such a mournful tenderness 
in the young man’s eye when bent upon him, that he suspected not 
that he was a spy upon his actions. Yet Arthur performed his 
part, not in the spirit of a spy, but more in that of a guardian, 
watching his father to prevent im from doing moreevil. He was 
by this time thoroughly convinced that Snap’s suspicions were 
founded, but he had not yet discovered the clue to Sir Herbert’s 
secret. Orsini, who was at the castle, feared him, for he too had 
noticed the watchful eye upon himself, in which he saw no tender- 
ness, but astern justice. There was another that both feared and 
hated Arthur, and that was George Blakely. Neither of the young 
men understood their mutual antipathy—for neither knew that 
kindred blood was intheir veins. 

Sir Herbert had at length listened to Orsini’s counsel to make 
away with Walter Templar, and poison was the agent chosen. 
Under the circumstances of his new inventions of a public career, 
and marriage, Blakely saw that it would be impossible for him to 
continue to play Walter’s jailor any longer, and then as far as his 
secret was concerned, he too feared the conscientious character of 
his new secretary. 

‘‘Arthur, you may leave us for to-night,” said Sir Herbert to 
the young man. ‘Please write as I instructed, to the Premier, 
and say he may count on me. To Lord Bently, write and say 
that his election for the county, in conjuuction with mine is cer- 
tain. He shall have all my influence. The other letters dictate 
for me, to suit yourself; but leave no stone unturned to secure my 
political influence in the country.” 

“t will, sir, do your bidding. Good night, God be with you, 
sir. 

“Blakely, I like not that saintly scrivener of yours,” said Or- 
sini, much dissatisfied. 

“Pshaw! count; let the young man be reverent if it pleases him. 
I think he means his God bless you, sir, which he usually bestows 
upon me at night, though it is misapplied in my case. I suspect 
the fellow had a pious mother. Orsini, you and I are villains, and 
ehall be murderers; but when that young man is with me, I always 
fancy if I might not have been different if my mother had lived.” 

Orsini replied with a demoniac laugh. 

“Ay, laugh Count; you are right, for it is laughable to hear me 
sermonize, though I have been crammed with moral philosopy from 
Snap, who being a genuine devil, preaches better theology than 
one half of our divines. But that young man strangely effects me, 
Orsini. There is something in him which reminds me of—well 
that is what I cannot make out, for I have forgotten whose face he 
wears, and whose tender anxious eyes beam upon me when I catch 
his glance. Pshaw! what a fool 1 am to be talking thus. Ha! 
here is George, and I am myself again.” 

‘“‘Well, cousin Herbert, I have come. 
visit to our prisoner—Eh?”’ 

“Yes, George; but why in the Fiend’s name do you persist in 
cousining me before strangers?”’ 

_ “To remind you, cousin Herbert, that when we put our heads 
into the hangman’s noose to serve our family, our relatives ought 
not to forget us.’? 

“George, you are a blockhead. You know that neither one of 
us dare to forget. You know you inherit all, after your father; 
but then he may live for another thirty years, keeping you out of 
the estate I gave him. Of course I shall not give up the Blakely 
inheritance as long as I can hold it, but the estate in question is 
yours at your father’s death, some thirty years hence.”’ 

‘‘Not he; father’s been ailing lately.” 

‘He must have medical advice, George. But to our business. 
Take those half-dozen of wine to your prisoner with three day’s 
allowance of bread and water. Nay, take one of the bottles out 
and replace it with this one. It is for Sir Walter Templar’s last 
feast. You visit him no more. If he drinks, he dies by poison; 
if not, let him starve.” 

In a moment more, Orsini and Blakely were alone again. 


So this is to be the last 


“So, Blakely, you have set that cousin of yours on his father’s 
track?” 

“Curse the fellow, yes. Ie will poison his father as well as 
Templar, and then I will take good care of this cousin. .Ead they 
been content with a few thousands they might have lived, but their 
relationship is in my path. And now, Sir Walter Templar, your 
time is reckoned, for you cannot escape me as Snap did.”’ 

George Blakely performed his last office for Walter Templar, 
who was asleep in his dungeon where he had been now over four 
months; but the slamming of the great outer gate, as George de- 
parted, awoke him, and he started up as from a dream. 

‘‘Methought I heard a fearful shriek,’’ he mused, ‘and then 
the voice of Alice said assuringly, ‘Walter, Iam near.’ Surely it 
was her voice again. She also said in my dream, ‘Touch not the 
wine!’ Whatcould it mean; I have no wine. Touch not the wine! 
Merciful Powers! there is the voice again, ‘Touch not the wine!’ 
Iia! my lamp is nearly out. I must replenish it with oil.” 

Walter Templar approached the iron-grated window to take his 
basket of food and his supply of oil; but he started back aghast 
as he saw in the basket six bottles of wine. 

“It was Alice herself, then,” he observed, after his astonish- 
ment had subsided. ‘‘Yes, it was Alice. She is near, It was 
her voice that spoke to me.” 

“It was'my voice that spoke to you, dear Walter. 1am near!” 

‘Then God be thanked!’’ answered Walter fervently, speaking 
as though to one present. 

“T have heard and seen wondrous things in this gloomy dun- 
geon. Can it be that an overwrought mind and this terrible soli- 
tude of months—years it seems—conjures up these visions and 
creates these voices.”’ 

‘No, dear Walter; I am near; and deliverance is also near!” 

‘Alice! Alice, my wife, my spirit bride, 1 believe it. Thou art 
near tome. Oh, had not this been my faith, I should have died 
of despair ere this. Darling, I converse with you, though I see 
you not, excepting in my dreams. Yet, hours together do I talk 
to you as though you were visible to me. That you are present I 
feel. But there is a mystic charm in your voice. I know not if 
you speak from within me or from without, for I seem to hear 
you in all my being. Oh, what_a wondrous mystery this inner 
life is! How little do we know of that world, that to me here in 
my sentient solitude seems but as the soul of this, how little of 
those behind us, who speak to us as from without the veil. Ay, 
how much may not our very thoughts be of the spirit voices.” 

“Thoughts of the spirit voices!” was the answer that came. 

“T believe it, Alice, even as I know that you are gone only just 
above me. But I must reflect upon this wine. What do they 
mean—these villains? They mean to poison me, that I think is 
clear. But they know not that I have a guardian angel in my 
dungeon. How many guardian angels may there not be attend- 
ing mankind in this life, but we are all unconscious of them. 
Were men put into more dungeons, shut out from the distracting 
world, they might find more angels in this life. I wonder not the 
Saints of old found out the other world, for they were often in 
dungeons and chains. I have ground off my chain by these stones, 
and had either of those men entered my cell, he would have found 
a fearful weapon in this mighty iron whip. I may eat of the 
bread and drink of the water, but touch not the wine. Thus, I 
understand it. But what has become of Farinelli. Is he hanged? 
Father of Mercy! that thought daily harrows up my sovl. I must 
not dwell upon that. Yet tell me, Alice, for I know you are 
listening from behind your curtain; when shall I be delivered?” 

‘‘Walter, my husband, I and deliverance are near !”’ 


THE VELOCIPEDE. 


Il have a lingering love, Lown, 

For an old doctrine, held by some, 
That woman s truest sphere is found 

Within the hallowed walls of home; 
But when the babe alarmed the house 
By rolling headlong down the stair— 
“Where's Mrs. Jones?” I cried to Ann 
With hands upraised in blank despair. 
“She's at the rink,” replied the maid, 
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